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EXTRACTS FROM THE JOURNAL OF 
HENRY W. BIGLER* 


My name is Henry William Bigler, Son of Jacob and Eliza- 
beth Harvey Bigler, born August 28th, A. D. 1815, in Harrison 
County, Virginia, now West Virginia. * * * 

Council Bluffs, Iowa. We arrived here about the middle of 
June (1846) and on the 22nd my Brother Jacob and John D. 
Chase with 2 wagons and 4 yoke of oxen left camp to go down 
the country to purchase provisions for Brother George A. Smith. 
Here the camp will remain for a while. 


Tues. June 30th. Today Jesse B. Martin and I spent the most 
of the day hunting lost cattle when we met Captain Allen who 
enquired if we knew Brigham Young and if he was in camp. We 
replied that we knew Mr. Young, but could not say as to him 
being in camp or not just then. With the Captain were 5 men 
and a baggage wagon. He was riding on his horse a little in 
advance of his men, his sword hanging by his side. The next 
day at 10 a. m. a meeting was called at Elder Taylor’s tent where 
Captain Allen addressed the Saints. He stated that he was in- 
structed by Colonel Kearney who was also instructed by the 
President of the United States, James K. Polk, to invite the Mor- 
mon people to become volunteers in the Service of the United 
States for one year, to go and help take California. He wanted 
five hundred men who could be ready to march in ten days and 
join Colonel Kearney who was already on the march to Santa Pe. 
Those who volunteered would receive pay and rations and all 
other allowances the same as other soldiers and at the end of the 
year be discharged and have all the arms, tents, camp kettles, 
in fact all the camp accoutrements thrown into the bargain. 


*Furnished by the courtesy of his son, Mr. Adelbert Bigler, reporter, Fourth Judicial District 
Court, Provo, Utah. 

This is a transcript of the journal, as rewritten about 1898 by Mr. Henry W. Bigler, himself, 
correcting the spelling and improving some of the diction, after a wide experience as a public speaker 
and an extended reader. The original manuscript journal was afterward deposited by Mr. Bigler in 


the Bancroft Library, at Berkeley, California, as set forth later in this journal, 
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President Young said, “Captain Allen, you shall have your bat- 
talion if it has to be made up from our Elders,” and arose from 
his seat, walking out saying, “Come brethren, let us volunteer. 
Soon the five hundred was mustered into service, I being among 
the enrolled. It was against my feelings, and against the feelings 
of my brethren although we were willing to obey counsel believ- 
ing all things would work for the best in the end. Still it looked 
hard when we called to mind the.mobbings and drivings, the 
killing of our leaders, the burning of our homes and forcing us 
to leave the States and Uncle Sam take no notice of it and then 
to call on us to help fight his battles. To me it was an insult, 
but there was one consolation and that was Brother Willard 
Richards, one of President Young’s councilors said, “If we were 
faithful in keeping the Commandments of God, that not a man 
shall fall by an enemy, no not as much blood shed as there was 
at Carthage jail.” 


On the 11th, July, brother Chase and my brother Jacob re- 
turned to Camp having several barrels of flour, 40 bushels of 
corn, some wheat and meat, a scythe and a gallon of alcohol. 


By the 16th of July the battalion was made up of companies 
A} Bs Cy .D and E,eil attached myself tosGompany By, jesse D: 
Hunter, Captain. The same day we marched 8 miles to the Mis- 
souri River, where there was a French trading post, where Cap- 
tain Allen issued to his men provisions, camp kettles, knives, 
forks, spoons and plates, also coffee, sugar and blankets. On the 
2lst of July at twelve o’clock Captain Allen took up the line of 
march for Fort Leavenworth, two hundred miles distant, the 
men keeping time to the tune of “The Girl I Left Behind Me.” 
To me this was a solemn time as also to others, though to a 
casual observer we may not have shown it. Leaving families, 
friends, near and dear relatives, not knowing for how long and 
perhaps to see them no more in this life. I bid my folks fare- 
well and did not see them again for nine years. 


The secret of this affair as afterwards learned was this. 
Thomas H. Benton, a United States Senator from the State of 
Missouri, argued in congress that the Mormons were a disloyal 
people and if they did not believe it, for Uncle Sam to call on 
them for 500 men to aid in the war with Mexico and they would 
find that the Mormons would buck against it and not volunteer 
and he got a promise from President Polk that if the Mormons 
refused, that he might have the privilege of raising volunteers 
in Missouri and from the adjoining States to go against the Mor- 
mons and use them up entirely. 


Ten days marching brought us to Fort Leavenworth where 
we received our tents, arms and all the accoutrements necessary 
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for the campaign. On our arrival at the garrison a great many 
came out to meet Captain Allen and the Mormons. The Cap- 
tain was now called Colonel Allen and he seemed to be proud 
of his men although we were rather a ragged and dusty set of 
men, The weather was hot and the roads very dusty and it was 
remarked by those who came out to see us that we were a noble 
looking lot of men. They were wonderfully taken up with our 
martial music and especially with our young drummer Jesse 
Earl, a youth scarcely 18. The weather was hot and a number 
sick. I shook with the ague and also three of my mess mates. 


August 5th the battalion drew their clothing money for the 
year, $42 each, most of which we sent back to our friends to help 
support them. We also donated of our mite to Elders then on 
their way to England on missions. 

On the afternoon of August 13th the battalion started for 
Santa Fe, 700 miles distant, Colonel Allen remaining behind to 
complete his outfit, etc. The road was a foot deep with sand and 
dust, the weather very warm and water scarce and poor and it 
seemed our sick would die for want of water. Company B’s 
baggage wagon broke down and did not get up to come until the 
next morning. This left us without our tents and supper. 


Sat. August 15th. It was decided not to move camp but to 
wait for the arrival of the hospital wagons to carry our sick, 
but owing to our beef cattle getting in and destroying patches 
of corn belonging to the Indians, we moved forward 4 miles to 
Coal Creek. By this time a storm of wind, rain and hail was 
on us, capsizing tents and upsetting wagons, rolling Sergeant 
Coray’s carriage 15 or 20 rods into the brush. Hats flew in all 
directions and covers stripped from wagons, Near by was a com- 
pany of cavalry in camp and when the hail began to fall their 
animals deserted and put for the timber several miles away 
leaving their masters to take the storm in an open prairie by 
themselves. This place we called Hurricane Point. 

Sun. 23rd. We laid by to dry our clothes, Our sick were all 
exposed to the storm and we fear they will grow worse. A few 
of them were baptized for their health by Captain Hunter. In 
the afternoon we had a meeting and were addressed by Captain 
Hunter and others who reminded us of our duty to God, the 
mission we were on, and the sacrifice we had made to go at 
the call of our country and the goodness of God manifested to- 
wards us and the hand of the Lord was in this very move and 
to remember that we were the Elders of Israel, etc. 

Mon. 24th. The hospital wagons arrived, also Adjutant Dykes 
from the garrison who tells us that Colonel Allen is there very 
sick; this we are sorry to hear. 
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On the 25th, while nooning, some Indians came to us. They 
laid down their guns and blankets in token of friendship ; the 
officers gave them bread; they seemed thankful and left. 


On the 26th, our quartermaster arrived from the garrison and 
announced the sorrowful news that our Colonel James Allen was 
dead, that he departed this life Sunday morning the 23rd, instant. 
Reaching Council Grove we halted for several days and on the 
29th we paid our respects due to Colonel Allen by falling into 
line and marching to a Shady Grove where a funeral sermon 
was delivered by Adjutant Dykes and followed by Captain 
Hunter. Here a brother and a sister died by the name of Bosco; 
they were not of the battalion but were with them on their way 
westward atid were buried in one grave. Sunday 30th, as orders 
were given to be on the march early the next morning, that 
night by the light of the moon, under the supervision of Brother 
Elisha Everett, a stone wall was built around and over the grave 
to shield them from the wolves and to mark their last resting 
DIACE. etc: 


On the 3rd of September, Lieutenant A. J. Smith who had 
been accepted by our officers to act as Colonel pro tem, in the 
place of Colonel Allen, began to show his love for the Mormons 
by ordering all the sick out of the wagons, swearing if they did 
not walk he would tie them to the wagons and drag them unless 
they took such medicine as Doctor Sanderson prescribed. This 
our sick did not like to do and had refused because the Doctor 
was known to be a Missouri mobber and had been heard to say 
he did not care a damn whether he killed or cured, but Smith 
was told plainly that before the men would take the doctor’s 
medicines they would leave their bones to bleach on the prairies. 
This Smith was not one of our men but he was an officer belong- 
ing to the regular Army, The right of command belonged to 
Captain Hunter of Company A. The honor was conferred on 
Lieutenant Smith simply because he was a West Pointer and not 
altogether out of choice of our men. 


On the 5th of September we camped on Cow Creek. Here 
for the first time in my life I saw a buffalo. The next day we 
passed a knoll or mound; from the top we saw hundreds feeding 
in different droves. In the afternoon just as we made camp there 
came up a shower of rain and heavy claps of thunder and one 
of our beef cattle was killed by the lightning. Here we have 
no water, only the little we have in our canteens, neither wood ; 
we used buffalo chips for fuel, made coffee and cooked buffalo 
meat when we had an excellent supper. By daylight the next 
morning we were on the march for water, making about 15 
miles to Walnut Creek where we halted for the day. Here one 
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of our men killed a young buffalo. While on the march today 
we could see at times more than five hundred buffaloes at one 
sight. 


On the 11th, about noon we reached the Arkansas River and 
camped. Here the river is four or five hundred yards wide and 
nearly dry. The banks are low and a rise of 4 feet of water 
would overflow the bottom land for miles. As I stood on the 
bank and looked across, I could scarcely see there was any water 
and the view to me was a beautiful bed of sand from bank to 
bank. I took off my shoes, rolled up my pants and crossed over 
to get wood for our cooks. There were 4 little channels of 
water clear as crystal and about one foot deep. From this point 
we marched up the river about one hundred miles, camping 
every night on its bank. In places the river was dry but by 
making a hole in the sand a foot deep we were enabled to get 
plenty of water, but where the river was not dry and the water 
running, the boys caught fish, such as cat, white bass and buffalo 
fish by spearing them with bayonets. Along here the teams 
began to grow weak and thin in flesh. The grass was eaten off 
by the buffalo and other wild animals and for days we were not 
out of sight of the great herds of buffalo, elk, antelope, wolves 
and badgers and I wondered why they had not left for better 
living for I thought a sheep could not find grass enough to keep 
it alive and yet the buffalo we killed were always in good order. 


Tues. 15th. Made 12 miles and crossed the Arkansas River 
and camped. Here we overtook Colonel Price with 500 horsemen 
in camp on his way to Santa Fe. 

Wed. 16th. We lay by; the day was spent in washing and 
drawing provisions. 

Thurs. 17th. Before taking up the line of march we had the 
painful duty of burying Brother Alva Phelps of Company E, 
and it was believed that Doctor Sanderson’s medicine killed him ; 
he gives calomel and the sick are almost physicked to death. 


Last night the camp was aroused by the cry that a star in the 
east was moving when I heard Captain Davis of company E 
exclaim, “See, see, I declare it does move.” At this I got up 
to see the moving star but could not see anything of the sort, 
while others said it did move up and down and sideways. 

It was about this time that a mob army went to Nauvoo, 
bombarded the City, killing and wounding several, battering 
down houses and driving the poor Saints who were not able to 
leave at the time their more fortunate brethren left, driving 
them across the Mississippi River where they would have per- 
ished for want of food, had not the Lord sent them great flocks 
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of quail and so tame that they were caught with their hands 
by women and children and this way they lived until teams and 
wagons were sent to bring them to Council Bluffs where the 
main camp of:the Saints was. 


To-day we broke camp and marched about 23 miles and 
camped without wood and water. We saw hundreds of wild ani- 
mals, buffalo, antelope and wolves. Two buffalo came running 
near our line when 30 or more muskets were fired at them, break- 
ing the leg of one, the other escaped without a hole being made 
in his robe for aught I know. To-day men suffered for water 
and also the next day. Many gave out and had to be hauled to 
camp in wagons. We passed a small pond of water filled with the 
droppings of buffalo and all other wild animals. This we did not 
seem to mind. The weather for the season was warm but we drank 
freely this filthy water and felt refreshed but Oh gracious how 
sick it made us. Along here water was so scarce we had to 
dig for it and when we got it, it was so impregnated with some 
kind of mineral that neither man nor beast would hardly drink 
it. Here Colonel Smith reduced us to two-thirds rations. This 
brings to my mind what has since been told me by Lisbon Lamb 
of Company D that when the battalion overtook Colonel Sterling 
Price at the crossing of the Arkansas, Colonel Smith being short 
of provisions, sent his quartermaster to ask Price to share pro- 
visions with him. Price said he did not haul provisions for the 
Mormons. This intelligence raised Colonel Smith’s ire and he 
sent word back to Price that if he did not let the provisions 
come that he would let loose the Mormons and come down on 
him with his artillery, when this on the part of Colonel Smith, 
produced the desired effect. Here I will say that Colonel Price 
was in command of a company of mob militia at Far West and 
sanctioned the shootings of Joseph the Prophet and others on 
the public square in 1838 and this Colonel Smith may have 
known and thought that the “Mormons” had but little love for 


him, hence the threat to come down on him by letting loose the 
Mormons, etc. 


Friday, Sept. 25th. We reached what is called the Big Cold 
Spring, where, for the first time since leaving the Arkansas ten 
days ago, we saw timber. Our fuel has been dry “buffalo chips” 
(dung). Yesterday I counted the skull bones of 81 mules, said 
by our guide to have perished a year ago during an equinoctial 
storm. The guide said there were 160 mules perished and most 
of the men with them; they were fur traders I believe. 


On the 3rd of October we were met by an express from 
General Kearney, that if the battalion was not in Santa Fe by 
the tenth, it would be rejected. It was decided (though opposed 
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by some of the officers) by the most of the officers, to take all 
the able bodied men and best teams and push forward in double 
quick time, leaving all the sick and weak teams with a few 
officers and able bodied men to bring up the rear as best they 
could. This separation was opposed by some not knowing what 
might befall the sick and the few as we were now in the enemy’s 
country. Late in the afternoon of the 9th we arrived in Santa 
Fe, in the midst of a storm of rain and hail and on the 12th 
the rear division arrived. 

On the 13th, October, Lieutenant Colonel P. St. George 
Cooke, by order of General Kearney took command of the Mor- 
mon battalion. A detachment under Captain James Brown of 
Company C, with all the sick and infirm were sent from Santa 
Fe to winter at Pueblo on the Arkansas River as it was so late 
in the season for them to continue then through to California. 
In that detachment I had a dear sister and brother-in-law, John 
_ W. Hess. I felt lonesome after they left for I liked their com- 
pany very much, they left on the 18th. 


Monday, 19th October. At 12 o’clock, Colonel Cooke took up: 
the line of march for St. Frances, California, as it was then 
called and understood to be our destination. Our course was now 
south following the Rio Del Norte River for three hundred miles 
thence west over the mountains and across prairies for twelve 
hundred miles to the Pacific Coast. In our marching down the 
Rio Del Norte we passed a great many Mexican towns and vil- 
lages and our camps were more or less visited every day by the 
Mexicans to sell us wood, corn, beans, meal, apples, grapes, wine, 
goats milk, goats cheese, and onions, the finest I ever saw, also 
tobacco and molasses to barter for old shoes, old boots, pants, 
shirts, vests, brass buttons, pocket looking-glasses and horn 
combs, etc. They seemed to prefer such things to money and 
well they did for it gave us a chance to treat ourselves to some 
of its luxuries of the country and to increase our scanty supply 
of provisions, for soon after leaving Santa Fe we were reduced 
to three-quarters rations, then to half, and finally to quarter ra- 
tions. 

The road down the Del Norte was sandy, grass scarce and 
the teams soon began to fall and give out and in passing over 
sand hills, twenty men or more took hold of each wagon, some 
with long ropes and others lifting at the wheels, the men carry- 
ing their guns and knap sacks and cartridge boxes in each of 
which were 36 rounds of ammunition. Pushing and pulling, liv- 
ing on short rations was well calculated to use up the men. [| 
have ever since thought it was very unwise to have left Santa 
Fe with only 60 days rations instead of 120 as was advised by 
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his guides. The excuse was that enough provisions could not be 
had, nor could teams be procured to haul it. Men grew weak, 
beef cattle became poor and it was the custom to kill work ani- 
mals such as worn out oxen and issue the meat to the battalion. 
The best and fattest the Colonel gave orders not to kill, only 
such as became weak and unable to work and the strongest and 
best, oxen reserved for duty. 


We passed large flocks of sheep-and goats herded by Mex- 
icans dressed in leather with blankets around their shoulders. 
They carried bows and arrows in their hands and had dogs by 
their sides. Some had staffs on long sticks with sharp spear 
points in the ends. The sight was novel. At one place the Colo- 
nel purchased 300 sheep to be driven along for the use of the 
command for mutton, They were a scrubby looking lot of sheep 
and soon become so, poor that they could-scarcely keep up with 
the command and whenever one gave out it was killed and eaten 
by the rear guard or by poor worn-out soldiers who had fallen 
behind, being unable to keep up with the main army. 


Before leaving the Rio Del Norte, it was discovered there 
were quite a number of men too sick and weak to carry their 
muskets and knapsacks and stand the journey through to Cal- 
ifornia. Accordingly another detachment of 60 odd under Lieu- 
tenant Willis was sent to Pueblo to winter. Colonel Cooke now 
gave orders to commanders of companies to leave the ox wagons 
and pack the baggage on mules and oxen. It was laughable 
to witness the antics of the frightened oxen after their packs 
were on them. Some of the boys said, “They kicked up before 
and reared up behind,” bellowing, snorting, jumping up, wheel- 
ing around, pawing and goring the ground, but they soon be- 
came perfectly gentle. We were now some ways out of the 
settlements but still on the Rio Del Norte River. Our boys caught 
some fish and one evening a beaver was captured by one of the 
guides. One of our men killed a deer and another a turkey 
and said they saw signs of bears. In some places there was 
an immense amount of broken pottery ware on the ground for 
acres ; had the appearance of stoneware and some glass. With us 
were some Spaniards or Mexicans on their way over the moun- 
tains to trade with Indians, they said they knew nothing about 
how it came there and that the Indians of the country have no 
such ware. Much of it was nicely glazed and flowered. On the 
evening of the 12th, November, several of the boys organized 
themselves into a debating club to pass off the time of evenings. 
T took part in the debates and although living on soup made 
from the carcasses of poor given out oxen slightly thickened with 
our scanty supply of flour we felt well and had good times in 
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our polemic schools and that very day an ox so extremely poor 
gave out by the way. He was killed and the meat dressed and 
brought to camp and dealt to the soldiers and we only regretted 
we did not have full rations even of that as poor as it was. 


Friday, 13th. Today we left the Rio Del Norte River taking 
a southwest direction up a mountain for several miles and 
camped just over the summit by a curious spring ten or 15 feet 
deep among rocks in shape like a basin. 


Sat. 14th. Made some 12 miles and camped by a beautiful 
little running stream. Here we find the relics and foundation of 
a house 36 feet square with 5 rooms. 


Sunday 15th, rainy day. Camp did not move. Some of the 
boys brought in an ox that gave out yesterday. He was killed 
and the meat issued as rations. The flesh was jelly-like. In the 
afternoon it cleared up and some of the boys went out to hunt 
antelope and when they came in they said that up the creek 
about 5 miles they found a large vineyard with good grapes of 
the same varieties as were found among the Mexicans, the boys 
brought in several clusters of grapes. Towards evening it cleared 
up. This creek we named White Ox Creek and the valley we 
called White Ox Valley. 

Mon. 16th. The morning is clear and cool. We marched 
about 15 miles and camped by a weak spring, grass plentiful, 
wood scarce except fine brush and soap-weed which we used for 
fuel. Here is a large flat rock with 30 holes cut in it from 12 to 
14 inches deep and from 6 to 10 inches in diameter. These we 
suppose were used to catch water whenever it rained. Near this 
place are indications of gold and George Stoneman, one of Col- 
onel Cooke’s Staff said the indications are it is rich. 

Some of our boys found a lot of antelope and deer skins nicely 
cured and stored away in some rocks near camp, they perhaps 
belong to Indians, they were not disturbed, they were left as we 
had found them. 

Tues. 17th. Early this morning before taking up the line of 
march! a soldier of Company B. espied our Captain taking pork 
from the commissary’s wagon on the sly and laid it on the 
tongue of his own wagon and his wife and the Captain’s wife 
cut off slices to fry for breakfast. The soldier told his messmates 
what he had seen, they then laid a plan to steal it, which proved 
to be a success and they got it. They expected to hear something 
from the Captain when he should discover what had been done, 
but never a word was ever said. 

Wed. 18th. Marched about 20 miles and camped on a stream 
the guides call Membres, but it sinks in the sand a short dis- 
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tance south of our camp. The surrounding country looks beau- 
tiful. 


I am nearly used up, being so weak and not very well. The 
days are warm and the nights cool. Our teams begin to look 
better although the grass is dry but we find on examination that 
the stalks are juicy and we think it does not-rain much here 
and the grass cures on the stalks like hay and our mules and 
cattle are very fond of it. I see no timber and do not think there 
is much water in the country. As we were nearing camp one 
of my messmates slipped out of ranks and killed a fine antelope 
and brought to camp. The country seems to abound with that 
kind of game and it was a risky business for my messmate to 
do as he did, for the Colonel had given orders for not a man 
to leave ranks without his permission. My messmate now had 
a fine supper and the cooks lost no time in preparing a sumptu- 
ous supper. 


Thurs. 19th. Camp did not move; the guides had been ahead 
and reported that there was no sign of water except at a place 
about 12 miles ahead and in their opinion there was none to 
be had short of the Gila River about one hundred miles distant. 
This was discouraging. At this the Colonel called a council 
with his officers and in the meantime ordered a smoke to be 
made on a hill near by to attract if possible an Indian from 
whom some information might be had in regard to a route or 
pass through the mountain to the Gila River, which indeed 
brought to camp some Mexican movers. They had seen the 
signal and came dashing up on their horses, frightening one of 
our men who happened to be a little ways from camp gathering 
wood. He dropped his wood and ran for dear life, to the merri- 
ment of all who witnessed it but the Mexicans seemed to know 
nothing about the route across the country to the Gila, and it 
was decided by the council to follow the copper mine road, which 
the guides said led in a southwesterly direction through Mexican 
settlements where food and fresh teams could be had. It was 
said we were now in the province of Chihuahua. 


On the evening of the 19th of November, Father Pettegrew 
and Levi W. Hancock visited every man in camp requesting all 
to ask the Lord to direct our course for the best, even to chang- 
ing the mind of the Colonel not to go through the copper mine 
country. These men had been appointed by President Young to 
counsel, advise and to act as Fathers to the boys of the battalion. 
Of course the Colonel knew nothing about what was up. These 
men were of the opinion that to go through the country where 


the enemy was stationed without meeting with an engagement 
would be almost impossible. 
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The guides said that they had never traveled this route be- 
fore but had been across the country north and south of our 
trail and knew that if a pass could be found leading over the 
mountain to the Gila River it would save a good many days 
travel. ‘ 

Friday, 20th. This morning about 9 o’clock we took up the 
line of march, the Colonel at the head of his command on his 
white mule. We had not proceeded far on the road leading south 
when he suddenly called a halt, then looking first in one direction 
and then in another, all at once he turned to the right and swore 
he was not going all around the world to get to California. Or- 
dering his bugler to blow the right and the Colonel led the way 
westward, saying he was sent to go to California and that was 
his destination and he would go or die in the attempt, and thanks 
to God was in every soldiers heart, their prayers were answered. 
At night we camped without water. 

Sat. 21st. This morning we were busy watering the stock 
till nearly 11 o’clock, having to drive them 2 miles to water that 
had been found by the guides late last evening. Filling our can- 
teens we marched about 18 miles and camped without water. 
I ate some fruit that grew on a weed, it tasted like dried apples. 
I soon became very thirsty and oh, how sorry I was to learn 
there was no water in camp and every canteen empty. The 
guides were on ahead in search of water and near the setting of 
the sun we saw a smoke in the distance, believed to be a sig- 
nal that water was found. Others of the battalion who ate of 
the fruit that grew on the weed complained of being thirsty and 
having a sickly feeling. 

Sun. 22nd. Early this morning we were on the march and by 
one o’clock arrived where the smoke was. True there was a 
spring of water but so weak that the command was ordered to 
continue ten or twelve miles further. The ox teams were still 
behind and orders were given for them to camp here. Water was 
so scarce at this spring that I failed to get a drink and only a 
few did. I was told that there was a nice hole of water but 
the Colonel and his staff rode up and let their mules drink it and 
the little left was gathered up with spoons by the men to moisten 
their parched lips. 

It was 8 o’clock at night when the front rank reached the water 
on the west side of a dry lake. The day was a day of suffering, 
men and teams gave out and were all hours of the night coming 
into camp and then how provoking it was for while marching 
this afternoon it seemed we could see a lake of water only a 
short distance ahead but we could never gain on it as it kept 
about the same distance off. It was a mirage. 
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Mon. 23rd. Camp laid by to await the ox teams. At this 
camp we met some Mexicans who had been over the mountains 
to trade with the Indians. The Colonel purchased of them a few 
mules and the messes bought dried meat but owing to it being 
so fat and oily it is believed to be horse flesh, but let that be 
as it may, I thought it the sweetest meat I ever ate. 


Tues. 24th. Marched 18 or 20 miles, much of the road we had 
to make and crossed as we believe the backbone of North Amer- 
ica. At night we had plenty of wood, water and grass. Nearby 
one of the guides killed a grizzly bear up in the mountain, 
the meat was brought to camp and eaten for supper. 


Wed. 25th. To-day men began to lag and slip out of ranks 
and lie down until the rear guard came up and brought them to 
camp. To-day I saw a nice flock of quails, different from those 
of the States, much handsomer and about the same size with 
pretty topknots. 


Thurs. 26th. Moved several miles. 


Friday, 27th. A short march. The country abounds with 
plenty of game, hardly ever out of sight of antelope and the black 
tailed deer. 


The Colonel has sent for an Indian to learn if there is a pass 
leading over the mountain. Late this evening the guides brought 
in a Chief of the Apache nation who says there is a pass which 
pack animals can go over. 

Sat. 28th. This morning the Colonel ordered the loads taken 
out of the wagons and placed on pack mules and sent over the 
mountain. I was detailed to lead one of them but feeling so 
poorly I hired one of my messmates to go in my place. At dusk 
the packers returned and said the road was bad and the distance 
about ten miles. 

Sun. 29th. By 9 o’clock the battalion was on the march with 
pack animals and empty wagons and in descending, wagons 
were let down by ropes over ledges and steep places by men 
holding onto long ropes attached to the wagons. By some mis- 
hap one wagon got loose, rolling down the mountain with such 
force as to completely ruin it. 

Mon. 30th. Made a short march of about 7 miles. 


Tues. Dec. Ist. Marching nine miles we came out into an open 
broken country and camped by the ruins of some old Mexican 
buildings. Here we were visited by Apache Indians to sell us 
baked roots they call “Mescal,” it is sweet and nutritious and we 
are very fond of it, they seemed to have known we were short 
of provisions. The Colonel bought of them a mule. 
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My health is so poor, I can hardly travel. Every muscle in 
my body is sore as if I had been beaten with a club. Having a 
little ginger with me that I brought from Fort Leavenworth, I 
made tea and drank it with my food, but as to my weakness was 
scarcely able to march. I attribute it to poor living, short ra- 
tions and very poor at that. The guides say there are lots of wild 
cattle here. 


Wed. 2nd. Camp laid by and 4 men sent from each company 
to hunt wild cattle. Twelve head were killed, 7 by Company B. 
I thought this meat the sweetest beef I ever ate. Here we were 
overtaken by a soldier who had left camp a few days ago to 
hunt. He came in minus his gun and most of his clothes and 
nearly starved to death. He had been robbed by Indians, he had 
lost his way and it was not until he had wandered back 50 or 
60 miles that he found the way by striking our trail, and finding 
Captain Hunter’s dead horse, he feasted on the carcass so as to 
keep body and soul together. 


Thurs. 3rd. Orders were given to jerk our beef but orders 
were soon given to be ready to march by one o’clock, by which 
time our meat was not half cured and we have no salt to save it, 
this caused much dissatisfaction. This afternoon I was detailed 
to lead a packed mule and notwithstanding we only traveled 
about 8 miles. I was so weak and poorly, I could not keep up 
with the command, I fell to the rear and was obliged to lie down 
several times before reaching camp. This evening the Colonel 
gave orders that to-morrow morning the guard must shoulder 
their knapsacks and blankets. He was told that some of the 
companies had their own private wagons to carry their knap- 
sacks and blankets. He said he did not care a damn, you shall 
carry them. 


Friday, 4th. Marched about 12 miles and camped. It is sup- 
posed we saw four or five thousand head of wild cattle. They are 
of Mexican stock, having been brought here by Mexicans who 
were driven out by the Apache Indians and forced to leave their 
stock behind and which have increased and become wild and 
to-day 4 of them were killed and brought to camp; all were 
bulls. Captain Hunter’s wife asked her husband what they were. 
He replied, saying they were heifers; his object was that she 
might relish the beef with a better appetite. 

The next day we had a storm of snow and rain, it was dis- 
agreeable traveling, made about 12 miles and camped on a creek 
in a nice ash grove of timber. 


Sunday, 6th. Camp laid by to await the return of the guides 
who had gone ahead to pioneer the way. Late in the evening 
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they returned and reported there was no more water for 36 miles. 


Mon. 7th. This morning before taking up the line of march 
we buried Brother Elisha Smith. He had been sick several days. 
We burned a brush heap over his grave to hide him from the 
Indians and wild beasts. Wild cattle are killed every day and 
we have plenty of fat beef and beef soup. My health from this 
time on began to amend and improve. At night we camped with- 
out water and the next day about noon we reached the San Pedro 
River where we halted for refreshments after which we marched 
about 5 miles down the river and camped. Bands of wild horses 
are seen, also wild cattle and antelope, a few of the latter were 
killed. 


Wed. 9th. We camped near some old vacated adobe buildings 
on the bank of the San Pedro. Here we caught fine fish, plenty 
of them and we had good eating. Some of the boys said they 
were salmon trout. 


Thurs. 10th. While marching down the river, several wild 
cattle, mostly bulls, from some cause ran through our ranks, 
goring 2 mules to death, while some of the men were badly 
wounded by their horns. They were fired upon when ten of the 
rascals fell. One lead mule in a team was thrown by a bull 
over his mate and so gored that his entrails hung down a foot 
or more. 


Sat. 12th. At noon the Colonel halted to await the return of 
the guides, who as usual were ahead to look out the route. Soon 
they returned and reported that the next water was about 20 
miles distant on a trail leading to a fortified garrison 50 or 60 
miles distant. They had fallen in with a party from whom they 
learned there were two hundred regulars and 2 cannons at the 
garrison and they had been watching our movements for several 
days. At 3 p. m. the Colonel called out the battalion on parade, 
using up much of the afternoon in the Drill. 

Sunday, 13th. Marched to the first water and camped. 


Monday, 14th. Clear and nice, at 7 a. m. we took up the line 
of march for the garrison, as the guides say to go any other way 
would be more than a hundred miles out of our way and over 
mountains almost impassable. 


We passed a Mexican distillery where they were making 
whisky out of roots they call ‘“Mescal’’; the tubs or vessels were 
made of rawhides with the hair on. Some of the men tasted the 
whisky and say it is poor stuff. 


A little farther on the Colonel took two Mexicans and con- 


fined them under guard as spies. We were ordered to fill up our 
canteens as we would camp without water. 
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Tues. 15th. The two prisoners this morning were liberated 
and by sun-up we were on the march with loaded muskets as 
it was said we would not be allowed to pass the garrison with- 
out resistance. About the middle of the afternoon we reached 
the garrison and passed through it a mile away and camped 
without any resistance. 3 


On our approach the soldiery and most of the inhabitants 
had fled taking pretty much all the public property except about 
two thousand bushels of wheat, of this the Colonel took what 
he needed for present use. 


This place is called Tucson and is nothing but a Mexican 
outpost against Indians. It looked good to see young green 
wheat patches and fruit trees and to see hogs and fowls running 
about and it was music to our ears to hear the crowing of the 
cocks. Here are the finest quinces I ever saw. The few people 
that were left in the place were old men and infirm, with a few 
children, who were at our mercy and were badly frightened on 
our approach but as we showed no sign of fight they became 
friendly and very sociable, though close in their dealings. 


In the place are 2 little mills for grinding grain and run by 
jackass power, the upper millstone moved around as fast as Mr. 
Donkey pleased to walk. We lay by one day at Tucson, eating 
boiled wheat and at night I was placed on a horse guard half 
a mile away from camp, when about midnight I was startled at 
the sudden beating of drums. I expected every moment to hear 
the crack of arms, believing the Mexicans were on us. Soon 
everything was quiet. On going to camp next morning I learned 
that two of the picket guard had orders if they saw anything in 
the shape of danger to fire an alarm and run into camp and this 
they had done when the whole camp was called to arms and 
formed a line ready for action but as no enemy appeared, all soon 
returned to their tents and passed the night in sweet repose with 
the exception of those who had eaten too freely of boiled wheat 
and had the diarrhea. 


Thurs. 17th. At 9 o’clock a. m. we took up the line of march 
leaving Tucson, continuing our march down a creek in a norther- 
ly direction. 

After going a few miles, orders were given to water the teams 
and fill up our canteens, as the guides said the next water was 
40 miles distant. We then traveled until ten o’clock at night. 

Friday, 18th. Early this morning we were on the march. We 
could see a high peak in the distance, sticking up in shape like a 
cows horn, the guides called it, “The Great Horn,” near the foot 
of the mountain we were told we could get water but not for 
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the teams. At last we reached there but alas we were disap- 
pointed beyond measure, our canteens empty and the day hot 
as the month of June. It’s time there was water but not a tithing 
for the men; orders were not to use a cup. We lay down and 
drank from the puddle holes; this brought to my mind of Gid- 
eons Army lapping water like dogs. (Judges 7~JN erse 9.) 

We traveled until late in the night and camped without water, 
men and mules gave out and were left all along the road, in 
little squads and were all hours of the night getting up to camp. 
One of my messmates and I took our canteens and left camp 
to hunt water, as good luck had it we found a small hole of stand- 
ing water from which we quenched our raging thirst, filled our 
canteens and returned to camp. We met others in search of 
water and by the time we got back to camp it was nearly day- 
light. 

Sat. 19th. When we took up the line of march this morning 
it seemed almost impossible for the teams to pull the wagons 
and no wonder for they have not had a drop of water nor a spear 
of grass since leaving Tucson. We had not marched far when we 
were met by the head guide, Mr. Weaver, with the glad news 
of water a short distance ahead, soon another guide met us 
saying he had found plenty of water and a little grass and to 
this latter place we marched and camped by a big pond of 
water. We were now within 8 or 10 miles of the Gila River. 


Sunday, 20th. This morning I was detailed to be the Colonel’s 
orderly for the day. On going to his marquee to report myself 
I found him feeding his mule some wheat he had brought from 
Tucson. There was another mule determined to share with the 
Colonel’s .He had driven it away several times but as soon as 
his back was turned the mule would march boldly up for another 
morsel of wheat until at last the Colonel turned around and 
said, “Orderly is your gun loaded”? I replied, “No sir”, he then 
said, “Load your gun and I will shoot that G. d. mule”, and 
walked into his tent. I knew it was not one of Uncle Sam’s for 
it did not have the U. S. on it and therefore it must be a private 
mule belonging to some of our men. All of a sudden a thought 
came into my mind not to cause the mule to be killed and I 
took from my cartridge box a cartridge, clapped it in my mouth 
and with my teeth tore off the bullet end and put the ball in 
my pocket and emptied the powder into my musket and rammed 
the paper on top of it. Pretty soon out came the Colonel walking 
up to me, seized my gun and ran up within ten feet of the mule, 
standing broadside and fired. The moment he saw the mule was 
not hurt he dropped the musket and with an oath said, “You 
did not load that gun right.” His bugler and others who saw 
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the trick nearly split their sides with laughter, the Colonel 
walked into his tent and I have wondered how it was he did 
not punish me for disobeying his order. 

When we reached the Gila River we were met by Pima In- 
dians who came out by hundreds, men, women and children. 
The Chief seemed pleased to see us. He said Mexicans had been 
to see him and wanted him and his men to join them and give 
us battle, promising him and his men all the spoil. But he told 
them, his men should not fight. They had never shed the blood 
of a white man and for that reason he was not afraid of the 
coming army and did not believe we would hurt them and had 
no objections to our passing through their towns. 

The Colonel bought of the Chief one hundred bushels of corn 
to feed the teams. From the time we left Tucson until arriving 
at the Gila River there was not grass enough scarcely to fill one 
hungry mule. 

The whole face of the country bare and much of the soil is 
composed of sand and clay packed together firmly having a hard 
smooth surface that reflected light like a mirror and there is no 
timber except a species of cactus that the boys called Joshuas, 
they grew 40, 50 and 60 feet high, perfectly straight without a, 
limb and measured a foot and 18 inches in diameter; once in a 
while there would be one with two to six branches; the branches 
ran out horizontally for a short distance and then turning at 
right angles rose vertically parallel with the main body. Near 
the top of some of these trees or Joshuas we saw scores and 
perhaps a hundred Indian arrows sticking and for what purpose 
they were shot there is left to conjecture. 

At the Gila we struck General Kearney’s trail. He had crossed 
the mountain above on pack mules and came down the river. 

Mon. 21st. We camped in the village of the Pimas and I 
understand their settlements extend down the river for 25 miles 
number about five thousand souls. I think the Pimas are the 
finest looking Indians I have ever seen and the largest. 

Here the Chief turned over to Colonel Cooke some mules and 
merchandise that General Kearney had left in his charge for this 
purpose. The Chief said that the Mexicans had been to him 
representing themselves being part of the army and demanded 
the goods saying the Colonel had sent for them but he did not 
believe them and would not let the goods go. Now he was glad 
to see us and believed we were the right ones. 

The Indians brought to camp lots of corn, beans, meal and 
pumpkins to trade for clothes, buttons, beads, needles and thread, 
money they refused, saying it was no good and of no use to them 
and they seemed to live well. 
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We saw a great many ponies, mules and donkeys, also poul- 
ity they, raise cotton and manufacture it into cloth for blan- 
kets and breech clouts. 

The Chief said they believed God put them on earth and 
gave them their lands and they worked for their living. They 
did not rob nor steal, nor kill and plunder like other Indians. 
I saw their squaws spinning and weaving, their spinning was 
simply done by twisting a stick, winding the thread around it. 
Their looms were 4 sticks about four feet long laid on the 
ground like this [] four square. The spinning and weaving was 
a slow and tedious process. Our Colonel bought a beef of the 
Chiei. 

Fri, 25th. To-day our mess got a fine watermelon of the 
Indians and feasted on it as it is Christmas day. 

Sun. 27th. To-day the Colonel dispatched two guides with a 
few men to California for fresh mules and beef cattle with in- 
structions to return as soon as possible. 

Mon. 28th. We now are out of the Pima settlements. To-day 
we passed a mass or rocks on our right, covered with pictures 
of birds, serpents and men. 

Thurs. Dec. 31st. To-day we met and camped near some Mex- 
ican families who were on their way to Chihuahua. They say 
they met General Kearney 18 days ago near the Pueblo in Cal- 
ifornia. Here the Colonel ordered two wagons to be unloaded, 
their boxes put into the Gila River and loaded with corn, bacon, 
and flour and set down the river with men to man them, with 
instructions to haul in every afternoon and camp with the com- 
mand. This move of the Colonel’s we did not like and we had 
forebodings it would not be a success. 


January, 1847 


Friday, Jan. Ist. In getting the mules we found four dead 
ones, believed to have died with thirst as the Colonel had given 
orders not to water the stock only when the bugle sounded for 
that purpose and he had forgotten to have them watered. There 
was a pond of salt water in their range and they may have killed 
themselves by drinking from it. 

Sun, 3rd. To-day we made a few miles and camped and cut 
down some cottonwood trees for the mules to get the bark and 
for the cattle to browse on, there being no grass. 

Our boats have not come up since they left on the first and 
the Colonel has sent up the river to know what is the matter 
and this evening a report came in that the boats had run aground 
and it was doubtful about their coming any further. This morn- 
ing we found 2 more dead mules. 
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Wed. 6th. This evening the boats arrived minus the pro- 
visions. Part of it had been put ashore and part left on a sand- 
bar in the middle of the river. A Corporal and some Privates 
with mules were sent up the river after the provisions left and 
if the Indians have gotten it and the Corporal fails to get it, 
it will leave this army in a starving’ condition. 

Thurs. 7th. To-day we had some bad road and camped at the 
end of a mountain the guides call “The Devil’s Point’. This 
evening the provisions on hand were weighed and found to be 
only nine days of half rations and poor at that and it is said it 
will take us at least twelve days yet to reach the first settlement 
in California. 

Fri. 8th. Camped near the mouth of the Gila River. No 
Corporal and provisions yet. 

Sat. 9th. Marched 12 miles through heavy sand and camped 
on the bank of the Colorado River. This morning we found one 
of the mules dead, the teams aré weak and poor, having nothing 
to eat. This morning we left 2 wagons and harness. We have 
nothing to eat but very poor beef and mutton and hardly any 
flour and the Doctor says the meat is unhealthy and that he 
had seen meat sold, that the seller had been fined five hundred 
dollars for selling much better meat. Our beef is so poor that 
it is jelly-like and the hide full of grubs. 

Sun. 10th. This morning we commenced ferrying our bag- 
gage over the river on wagon boxes. Two mules were drowned 
while crossing. While the boats were running a number of 
soldiers were detailed to gather and sack up large quantities of 
mesquite to be taken along for mule feed. The soldiers ground 
some in coffee mills and mixed it half and half with flour and 
made bread of it but we soon had to leave off eating it as it pro- 
duced constipation to an alarming extent. 

Mon. 11th. Completed the ferrying and marched 15 miles 
and camped by a well that General Kearney had dug, but it was 
dry. In it was a dead wolf; it was cleaned out and dug deeper 
and another well was dug, when we had plenty of water. This 
afternoon was hot and the road very sandy. Teams gave out 
and two wagons left and the baggage packed on mules. 

Tues. 12th. Two more wagons were left; the probability is 
they will be sent for from California. Marched 10 miles. Here 
Major Cloud cached a trunk of tools and some other articles. 
Made a short march. 

Wed. 13th. Marched 15 miles and camped by another well 
that had been dug by General Kearney but it was dry and in it 
were four dead wolves, the well was soon cleaned out and dug 
deeper and another well dug and we now have plenty of water. 
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Thrus. 14th. This morning twenty-four men were detailed to 
go ahead under Lieutenant Stoneman and Weaver, our chief 
guide, to go ahead 25 miles to a certain place an dig for water. 
We marched 15 miles and camped without water. 


Fri. 15th. Early this morning we saw a rainbow. Started at 
sunrise and marched 10 miles to where the 24 men were digging 
for water and when reached it proved to be poor and not plenty. 
Here we met the men that were sent to California by the Colonel 
for fresh mules and beef cattle. The Colonel ordered one of the 
beeves slaughtered and cooked so that we should be on the 
march again in one hour and a half. Our flour, sugar, salt and 
coffee being. exhausted, one beef was not enough to feed a bat- 
talion of hungry men. The mules had never been broken and 
there was a lively time when they were harnessed in but they 
had to submit. Here was the first time that the soldiers had 
ever seen any lassoing done, it was fun to see the native Cal- 
ifornians throw their lassoes and catch mules or a beef. We 
marched until dark and camped without water. 


Sat. 16th. At midnight we took up the line of march and at 
3 o’clock in the afternoon reached a nice running stream of water. 
We have traveled now 50 or 60 miles without water and over a 
very sandy road and under a hot sun. Twenty of the mules 
gave out and were left to take care of themselves and it was a 
time of suffering among the men on account of hunger and 
thirst for we have not had a bite to eat for more than 24 hours. 
The first men who reached the water carried full canteens to 
their compainons who had lain down exhausted by the way- 
side, but at last all the men got up to camp. One mule was lost 
with his pack. The men that were sent up the Gila River after 
the lost provisions have not returned. 


Sun, 17th. Clear day, 10 miles and camped between 2 moun- 
tains, here we have plenty of water and some grass. To-day a 
very poor ox gave out and some of the men who were too weak 
to keep up with the command fell behind, killed the ox, roasted 
meat and prepared to stay by the carcass and eat until they 
were driven forward by the rear guard. : 

Mon .18th. Clear and nice, frogs are singing, Camp did not! 
move, the day was spent in cleaning our muskets, they were filled 
with dust and sand, also washing and mending our ragged 
clothes. One of the soldiers shot a crow, it proved to be a fat 
one, he picked it, dressed, cooked and ate it, he said it was good 
eating. ; 

Some of the boys went to the top of a mountain south of our 
camp and amused themselves by rolling large boulders down 
the mountain making a noise like peals of thunder, fairly shak- 
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ing the earth like an earthquake, while others in camp sang 
songs, fiddled and danced; this got away with the Colonel and 
he swore that he did not see how it was when the men could 
hardly keep up with the command but when they got into camp, 
by G. d. the fiddle was going and the men dancing. 

Late in the evening an Indian brought a letter to the Col- 
onel, the particulars I could not learn but rumor in camp savs 
it is from General Kearney who has had a battle and lost 15 
or 20 of his men and himself wounded. 

Tues. 19th. A hard day’s march, having to make a road up a 
mountain by moving large rocks out of the way and attaching 
ropes to the wagons and men to pulling and others putting 
their shoulders to the wheels and helping the teams, when at 
last we gained the top of the mountain. Before us lay a nice 
little valley ; here were some old Indian lodges and here it was 
that I first saw the wild sage or sage brush. Crossing the valley 
we turned up a ravine to cross a mountain, the channel was so 
narrow and rocky that we had to take the wagons apart and 
carried them and their loads through the channel and by night 
we reached the top of the mountain and camped without water 
and no wood except fine brush. The night was cold and our 
clothes in rags and tatters and feet nearly bare. 

Wed. 20th. By daylight we were on the march, we soon 
came to a nice little stream of water where a few Indians are 
living. A halt was made for breakfast. Here I see young green 
grass making its appearance. After breakfast we marched a few 
miles and camped under oak trees that the guides call, “Live 
oak trees.” 

Thurs. 21st. Marched 10 miles, when we reached Warner’s 
ranch, the first home of a white man. Mr. Warner is a native 
of Maine and has 15 square leagues of land and 3000 head of 
cattle. Our Colonel got of Mr. Warner a few fat beef cattle 
and has ordered that every soldier shall have four pounds and a 
half daily, but it is flat eating without bread or salt. 

Friday, 22nd. Camp did not move. We rested and spent the 
day eating our 4% pounds of fresh beef. We are encamped under 
a large live oak tree, the circuit of its shadow at noon is about 
one hundred yards. Half a mile away the boys say is a warm 
spring where they had a nice bath. 

Sat. 23rd. At eight this morning we took up the line of march. 
in‘ the afternoon it began to rain and the weather turned cold 
and on the mountain each side of us we could see it snowing. 
The wind arose and blew almost a hurricane. The Colonel halted 
to camp and undertook to pitch our tents but the wind blew 
them down almost as fast as we put them up. Hats flew in all 
directions and it continued to storm all the night. 
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Sun. 24th. This morning 4 mules were found dead and it was 
a pitiful sight to see the poor beasts that survived the storm, 
shivering and shaking with cold and the ground was so soft 
that we moved camp a short distance to where there is timber 
to shelter us from the storm. It soon cleared up and the ground 
began to settle and the road was good. 


Mon. 25th. Clear and nice. Marched about 15 miles and 
camped in one of the nicest valleys I ever saw. I was so unwell 
and felt so poorly, I lagged behind and did not get up to camp 
until nearly dusk. Here we were met by an express messenger 
from General Kearney with orders for us to march to San Diego 
where he is in quarters. This pleased us as the expressman, 
Mr. Walker, said that a ship-load of provisions was daily ex- 
pected to arrive at that place from the Sandwich Islands. 


Tues. 26th. While fording a creek the water being high from 
the late rains and the current swift as a mill-tail and the ford- 
ing bad, every officer got a complete ducking, except the Col- 
onel. Their mules fell from under them and footmen waded, the 
whole battalion was completely wet. Soon the Colonel made 
camp, wood was plentiful, fires were made and in a little while 
all was made dry. Here herds of fine fat cattle are seen in all 
directions and a few were ordered to be killed for the use of 
the command. The Doctor advised the men to broil the meat 
instead of boiling it as we had no salt nor bread. 


Wed. 27th. Clear and nice. The country seems to be alive 
with cattle, horses, mules and jackasses. Passing the San Luis 
Rey mission we turned to the left and marched up a mountain, 
from the top we could see the ocean, we judged it to be about 
5 miles away. This was the first time I ever saw the ocean and 
it was the case of many of my comrades, all felt to rejoice to 
know we were so near the end of our journey. At evening we 
camped in a little valley near the seashore. We could hear 
the roaring and dashing of the waves all night. 

The whole face of the country is alive with cattle, bands 
of horses, mules and donkeys. One of the guides said he knew 
one man who owns twelve thousand head of cattle. 

The earth is carpeted over with green grass and wild oats 
and any amount of wild mustard and white clover. I see some 
eet stalks high as ten or twelve feet and six or eight inches 
thick. 

Friday, 29th. We reached the San Diego Mission where we 
are to go into quarters. The buildings are old and dilapidated 
and have not been used for a long time only by Indians. Here 
are three vineyards and some olive and almond trees. The 
Catholic Priest seems to have had plenty of wine and oil. 
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Sat. 30th. All hands went to work to clean out the mission 
houses. They are built of adobies and the rooms are full of fleas. 

The mission is situated about 5 miles from the town of San 
Diego and is said to be the first Christian Mission established in 
California. It was founded by Catholics in 1769 for the purpose 
of converting the Indians. 

Sunday, 3lst. Several of the boys visited San Diego and say 
there is a schooner, 2 men-of-war and a merchant vessel anchored 
in the harbor and that General Kearney the day before had 
sailed up the coast to San Francisco and that Captain Hunter 
had written to General Kearney that the men of the Mormon 
battalion are without clothes, shoes, salt and all kinds of pro- 
visions except fresh beef and that the General promised upon 
the honor of a gentleman to do all he could to furnish supplies 
and to fill Colonel Allen’s promises to us, etc. 

Orders are now for us to move back to San Luis Rey Mis- 
sion and there go into quarters. 

-Monday, Feb. Ist. We took up the line of march for the 
Mission. 

Wed. Feb. 3rd. Arrived at San Luis Rey about noon and 
commenced to clean out the rooms, we were nearly a week 
cleaning, they were filthy and full of fleas, but the buildings 
are large and in better condition than the San Diego Missions 
and much handsomer. The outside walls are white and nicely 
finished and will accommodate a thousand soldiers. Attached to 
the Mission is a large vineyard and an orchard of olive trees, 
peach and black pepper trees. 

Wed. 10th. We were called out to drill. Each day to drill 2 
hours. 

Sunday, 14th. To-day Lieutenant Oman of Company A, with 
ten men and mules were sent up the country near Los Angeles, 
to bring in some flour, To-day we had preaching by George P. 
Dykes and followed by Captain Hunter who reminded us of our 
duty to God and to each other. He said the Colonel had given 
the privilege for us to hold meetings and for the benefit of 
strangers he would give out an appointment for next Sunday 
that some one of the Mormons would preach a gospel sermcn. 

Thurs. 18th. This evening after tattoo, Brother Levi W. Han- 
cock held a meeting in Brother Albert Smith’s room, when all 
took turns washing each others feet. 


By permission of our Adjutant, I copy the following order: 


“Headquarters Mormon Battalion, 
Mission of San Diego, Jan. 30th, 1847. 


“Order No. 1. 
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Or 
oa) 


“The Lieutenant-Colonel commanding congratulates the bat- 
talion on its safe arrival on the shore of the Pacific Ocean and 
the conclusion of its march of two thousand miles. History may 
be searched in vain for an equal march of infantry. Half of it 
has been through a wilderness where nothing but savages and 
wild beasts are found, or deserts where for want of water there 
is no living creature. There, with almost hopeless labor, we have 
dug deep wells, which the future traveler will enjoy. Without 
a guide who had traveled them, we ventured into trackless 
prairies where water was not found for several marches. With 
crowbar, pick and ax in hand, we have worked our way over 
mountains which seemed to defy aught save the wild goat, and 
hewed a passage through a chain of living rocks more narrow 
than our wagons, to bring these first wagons to the Pacific 
Coast. We have preserved the strength of our mules by herd- 
ing them over large tracts, which you have laboriously guarded 
without loss. 

“The garrison of four presidios of Sonora, concentrated within 
the walls of Tucson, gave us no pause. We drove them out with 
their artillery, but our intercourse with the citizens was un- 
marked by a single act of injustice. Thus marching half naked 
and half fed and living upon wild animals we have discovered 
and made a road of great value to our country. 

“Arrived at the first settlement, after a single day’s rest, 
you cheerfully turned off from the route to this point of prom- 
ised repose, to enter upon a campaign and meet as we supposed 
the approach of the enemy, and this too without salt to season 
your sole subsistence of fresh meat. Lieutenants A. J. Smith and 
George Stoneman of the Ist. Dragoons, have shared and given 
valuable aid in all these labors. Thus, volunteers, you have 
exhibited some high and essential qualities of veterans. 

“But much remains undone. Soon you will turn your at- 
tention to the drill, to system and to order, to forms also, which 
are all necessary to the Soldier. 

“By order 


“Lieutenant Col. P. St. George Cooke. 
P.-C. Merrill, Adjutant.” 


Friday,-19th. Lieutenant Oman returned with two thousand 
one hundred pounds of unbolted flour, California style, the best 
perhaps of its own make, and yesterday 30 bushels of beans were 
brought in. i 

Mon. 22nd. Two Indians who have been herding horses and 
mules came in, one was badly wounded in the head. They said 


some Spaniards fell on them, killing one of their party. The 
wounded Indian was sent to the hospital. 
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Tues. 23rd. Fine lot of horses were brought in for the dra- 
goons who are also quartered here. 

Fri. 26th. Several wagons laden with flour, pork, sugar and 
coffee arrived from San Diego for us, so that we may begin to 
live like white folks. 

Sun. 28th. Lieutenant Thompson was sent out with ten men 
and mules to bring in the wagons left this side of the Colorado 
River. To-day the Colonel called out the battalion for drill and 
inspection. This is one of his days for such business. 

Tues. March 2nd. An Indian child was bitten by a rattlesnake 
and died. The eight bells of the Mission were rung for the 
funeral. 

Sun. 14th. A messenger arrived from General Kearney with 
orders that one company of the Mormon battalion be sent to 
San Diego to garrison that post. 

Mon. 15th. Company B started for San Diego, where we 
arrived on the 17th. Two of our company had gone with Lieu- 
tenant Thompson to bring in the wagons overtook us last night. 
They had only brought in two wagons, the rest were burnt per- 
haps by Indians. 

Thurs. 18th. To-day Sergeant William Hyde and eighteen 
others, including myself, were detailed by our Captain to take 
charge of the fort, one fourth of a mile on a hill from town. 
This fort had been built by the Marines. They had dug a ditch 
and set up a line of large wine casks filled with dirt and gravel, 
and against them they had thrown up from the ditch a heavy 
embankment of earth, rocks and gravel. There were seven can- 
non placed so as to command the town and surrouding country. 
Inside this fortification stood a building in which we quartered. 
On the top was a small swivel gun, so hung as to be easily 
turned and brought to point in any direction. 

Thurs. 25th. Some of the boys went down to the sea and with 
hook and line caught a fine mess of fish. 

Fri. 26th. The war-ship Savannah left the harbor for New 
York, she fired a parting salute of 4 cannon which we plainly 
heard although she was 5 miles away. 

Sun, 28th. A vessel with a cargo of merchandise entered the 
harbor. It is said she is from Denmark. 

Friday, April 2nd. The report is that General Taylor has 
defeated Santa Ana with 10,000 while he only had 4,000 men. 

Sun. 4th. Had meeting to-day. Sergeant Hyde preached from 
the 14th chapter and 16th and 17th verses. Many citizens, offi- 
cers, and sailors of vessels in the harbor were present. 

Mon. 5th. Spent the day mending my ragged clothes, made 
a pair of trousers out of old sail duck or sail cloth. 
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Thurs. 8th. The ship Barnstable from San Francisco brought 
40 barrels of flour for Company B, with instructions from Colonel 
Cooke to our Captain to give his men full rations of flour and 
a pound and a half of beef daily to each soldier. This talks like 
business. 

Wed. 14th. This evening William Garner one of my mess- 
mates, baptized a marine by the name of Beckworth; he be- 
longed to the U. S. frigate Congress, commanded by Commo- 
dore Stockton. This no doubt is the first baptism in California 
ever performed by an Elder in Israel in this dispensation. By 
this time we had become very short of everything and no money 
to buy more and everything we had in the clothing line was 
in rags. We were forced to cut up our tents to make shirts and 
pants and this too, contrary to the wishes of our Captain. 

Fri. 16th. A mail arrived from San Francisco with news that 
a regular mail to make the round trip in 14 days has been es- 
tablished between that place and this. The distance is about 
500 miles and this is the first trip. 

Wed. 28th. To-day something in human form was seen on 
the streets of San Diego begging for food. He claims to have 
been one of Fremont’s men and says he has been traveling in the 
Rocky mountains for several years. He is the worst looking per- 
son I ever saw. He is disabled in one of his shoulders and has 
a wound in his head. Brother Horace M. Alexander of our com- 
pany knew him. The rascal acknowledged that he was one of 
the mob who massacred 18 or 20 of the Saints at Haun’s mill 
in Missouri, and begged to be forgiven for the part he took in 
the slaughter. 

Sun. May 2nd. The mail brings word that our men at Los 
Angeles are making cartridges to be prepared for an attack by 
Fremont, who is at the head of three or four hundred men, 
swearing they will kill every damned Mormon in the country. 

Mon. 3rd. Major McCloud our paymaster arrived and we 
drew our six months’ pay, $42 each. 

Tues. 4th, The Haun’s mill beggar was convicted to-day for 
stealing a pocket-knife and is made to work in the “doby” yard. 

Wed. 5th. To-day I went with two of our brethren to hunt 
for timber suitable to make pack-saddles to be used on our 
trip for home. Not finding any we went to the bay to hunt for 
clams to roast. Here we found the skeleton of a whale, said 
to have been a small whale; the ribs were 9 feet long and nearly 
a foot wide. The joints of the backbone we broke assunder 
or apart from each other and carried two of them to the fort to 
be used for seats, they were bleached nice and white and very 
light. Our Captain has given his men the privilege to take jobs 
and work from the citizens of San Diego. 
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Mon. 10th. I went with several brethren, six miles out in the 
country to cut wood for burning bricks as some of our men are 
going to make brick and burn them. 

Sun. 16th. The mail brings word that General Kearney and 
Colonel Cooke start to-morrow morning for Washington, D. C. 

Sun. 23rd. To-day our fort was visited by a party of Spanish 
ladies and gentlemen; they were well dressed and our boys 
pronounced the ladies very handsome. The women dress in silks 
and satins. 

Wed. 26th. To-day we began to purchase wild horses and 
mules and to break them, to be used on our journey home. The 
prices for horses are from three to seven dollars and mules are 
from nine to fifteen dollars each. 

Sun. 30th. A letter from San Francisco says that Sam Bran- 
nan has gone to meet the immigrants coming overland and 
that our brethren who arrived in California by the ship Brooklyn 
have planted 145 acres in wheat, corn, and potatoes, etc. 

Mon. June 14th. News has reached us that General Taylor 
has subdued Santa Ana, whereon we gave the General a cheer 
of twenty rounds of cannon. 

Tues. 22nd. The ship Vandalia sailed for Boston, taking mail 
with her, on which I have mailed letters to friends in Virginia. 
William Garner and [I worked at digging a well for Mr. Fitch 
of San Diego. 

Thurs. 24th. Lieutenant Robert Clift of Company B was 
appointed alcalde (justice of the peace) for San Diego. 

Tues. 29th. Several of our men commenced to make brick 
and to put up a kiln of several thousand brick to burn for a 
Spaniard in San Diego by the name of Don Juan Bandini. 

Sunday, July 4th. At daylight five pieces of artillery were 
fired from our fort to welcome in the birthday of American In- 
dependence, after which we marched in order down into town 
and gave our officers a hearty salute of musketry, also cheering 
the whole town. This seemed to take so well with the citizens 
that they brought out all the wine and brandy we wished to drink 
and a great deal more. 

Orders were now given for Company B to be ready to march 
in four days for Los Angeles, there to be discharged with the 
rest of the battalion on the 16th, this to us was good news. The 
citizens of San Diego now began to plead with us to reenlist, 
saying that they know as soon as we leave they will catch hell, 
not only that but say they would much rather have us than the 
dragoons and marines, that we were peaceful and minded our 
own business, that we were quiet and industrious, and had 
greatly improved their town, etc. One of their men said that 
when he heard that the Mormons were coming to San Diego 
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he was inclined to leave, and take his family with him for he 
had been told we were bad people and would steal everything 
we could lay our hands on and that their women would be in 
great danger when out alone, but to his surprise he had learned 
the contrary. 

Thurs. 8th. Our masons finished laying up.a brick house to 
be used for a court-house and for schools. This is said to be the 
first brick made and the first building in California. Brothers 
Philander Colton, Henry Wilcox, Rufus Stoddard and William 
made and burnt a kiln of forty thousand bricks and besides the 
court-house we paved with bricks some of their yards. We dug 
wells and walled them up with bricks, they had no wells before. 
Brother Sidney Willis made log pumps and put into some of the 
wells and our carpenters did considerable fixing up and com- 
pleting rooms in their houses and they did not want us to leave, 
saying, “Mormons much bueno” (good). 

Soon as the last brick was laid up on the court-house, the 
citizens of the town made a great feast or banquet, setting out 
a table, loading it with eatables of the best kind, and drinks of 
brandy and other drinks, etc. and seemed to be surprised that 
we did not drink more freely. 

Friday, 9th. We left for Los Angeles, where we arrived on 
the 15th and the 16th the battalion was discharged from service. 
I felt thankful to God that I was free. From some cause we 
were not paid off until the 19th of July. All this time Uncle 
Sam’s representatives were seeking volunteers, urging the men to 
reenlist. 

One company from our ranks entered the service for six 
months and was sent to San Diego under Captain Davis. 

On the evening of the 20th, all those who were going home 
(and where that was, no one in camp knew where that was) met 
together and appointed Elisha Everett and nine or ten others 
to act as pioneers by going ahead and selecting the way we 
should travel. 

The next morning, Wed. 21st., Captain Everett and company, 
myself, one of the number, set forward, leaving the main camp 
to complete their organization which was to be in companies 
of hundreds, fifties and tens. 

_ Our course was now up the Los Angeles River in a northerly 
direction. At noon we camped for the balance of the day and 
night. We felt like birds let out of a cage, it being just one year 
since we took up the line of march at Council Bluffs. 

The next day, Thurs. 22nd., we passed over twelve miles of 
very sandy plains. Reaching General Pico’s ranch, we halted a 
short time and bought some fine pears and also took a little wine 
for our stomachs sake. We went a few miles farther, we camped 
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where we have excellent feed and good water. Mr. Pico visited 
our camp. He was affable, good natured as well as good look- 
ing. He was a fine specimen of humanity, well dressed, wearing 
a red silk sash around his body. He bore in his hand a lance 
and showed us how it was used, maneuvering it as if in action 
with an enemy. 

Fri. 23rd. To-day we crossed a mountain by a steep and nar- 
row trail, so narrow that if a pack animal should make a false 
step, he would tumble hundreds of feet and here I saw to my 
surprise that a Spanish cart had traveled this dangerous road. 
Crossing the mountain we made an early camp by a small stream 
of water in a nice grove of young cottonwood trees. I cut the first 
three letters of my name on one of the trees. 

An Indian family traveled with us to-day. 

Sat. 24th. Traveled a few miles and camped near a Spanish 
ranch. Here we concluded to stop and wait until the company 
behind overtakes us. 

Tues. 27th. To-day we were overtaken by the rear company, 
when it was agreed to purchase cattle to drive along to kill for 
beef, when accordingly we bought 45 head of fine, fat, three year 
olds at six dollars per head, amounting to 270 dollars. 

Wed. 28th. To-day we broke camp, driving our cattle before 
us. We found them to be very wild and hard to drive. They 
would charge at us and our horses, and in crossing a mountain 
densely covered with brush we lost fifteen head. 

Thurs. 29th. To-day we lost three of our cattle. 

Fri. 30th. This morning the company concluded to stop and 
kill what cattle are left and save our beef before we lost any 
more. Wood for fires was plentiful, crotches were cut and drove 
into the ground upon which scaffolds were made, the meat cut 
up in thin slices and laid on them and nicely jerked. 

Sat. 3lst. The pioneers set forward leaving the camp to com- 
plete the drying business and then to follow on our trail. In 
the evening we camped in a canyon of the mountain. He we 
find cut on a tree near camp the name Peter Le Beck, killed 
by a bear, Oct. 17th, 1837. Near by was the skull and bleached 
bones of a grizzly bear. I felt sorry for the poor man and called 
to mind that temples would be built and the dead would be 
baptized for by their friends and hence I make a note of this. 

Since then a man told me that the bark had grown over the 
letters, leaving the print of the letters on the inside and that the 
bark had been taken off and put in the Los Angeles museum. 

Sunday, August Ist. We broke camp at six in the morning 
and continued three miles down the canyon, when we entered 
a large open country called Tulare Valley. We saw herds of 


antelope and some elk. 
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There is a river running through this valley which our In- 
dian guide says we cannot cross with our animals, and here he 
left us because he was not acquainted with the road any further. 

Mon. 2nd. We remained here until 2 p. m., when we were 
overtaken by the company behind, when all hands moved up the 
river six miles and camped for the night, but-oh, gracious, how 
bad the gnats and the mosquitos were. Captain Everett has gone 
to an Indian village to seek a guide to pilot us on our way tora 
few days. He was gone all night. 

The next morning, August 4th, he returned to camp with 
several Indians, one of them promised to go with us as guide for 
a few days. The Indians told us that we would have to travel 
up the river about twenty miles before we could cross. We gave 
them a few presents and continued our journey for about twenty 
miles, then we crossed it. Some made a raft to carry over their 
things, others waded, carried things on their heads. Our animals 
swam the river, it is about fifty yards wide and abounds with 
fish. 

The second day after starting, the Indian who agreed to travel 
with us a few days as guide, refused to go any farther because 
we would not hire his entire company, eight in number. We 
were now without a guide. 

Leaving the great valley on our left, we traveled over hills 
and lofty mountains and camped where water was so scarce that 
we were watering our animals all night. 

August 7th. Today we had a hard day’s travel among hills. 
After supper the camp was called together by the sound of Cap- 
tain Everett’s fife, when Father Pettegrew and Levi W. Hancock 
took charge of the meeting and exhorted the camp to be faithful 
in keeping the Commandments of God, and settled some mis- 
understandings that existed in the camp. 

Sun. 8th. This morning we sent to an Indian village to get a 
guide. Several came to camp, when two of them agreed to go 
with us a couple of days. They; say it is a long way to the next 
water, but they do not seem to know much about the country 
ahead of us. 

Mon. 9th. Had a good road, made about 25 miles and camped 
on a beautiful river, where we are visited by Indians who Say 
they believe we are good men and that they will not steal our 
horses. 

Tues. 10th. The next morning we crossed the river. We had 
to make a raft to take our things over and our animals swam it. 

We passed through an Indian town where we saw large 
quantities of fish and roots hung up in the sun to dry. Passing 
a few miles on we camped in a grove of oak timber by a slough. 

(To be continued) 
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AMERICAN POSTS (Continued) 


By EDGAR M. LEDYARD, President 
UTAH HISTORICAL LANDMARKS ASSOCIATION 
Surre 508 CHAMBER OF CoMMERCE, SALT LAKE City 


Fort Laramie (Continued from Page 96, Volume 3, Number 
3, Utah Historical Quarterly.) 

“Fort William was erected on the east (north) bank of the 
Laramie, about three-quarters of a mile from the junction with 
the Platte. Later (possibly in 1841), the company built another 
and larger fort on the same side of the river, about a mile up- 
stream, and thereupon abandoned, leased or sold the first build- 
ing. It was the new post that became the famous Fort Laramie, 
so named by the owners. Possibly its proper name for a time 
was Fort John, but the question cannot at present be settled. 
The comments of the diarists on these two forts, their names, 
appearance, construction, and even location, are amazingly con- 
tradictory. The presence nearby of two posts on the Platte— 
Fort Platte above, and Fort Bernard below, the mouth of the 
Laramie—adds to the confusion. Both Chittenden and Thwaites 
sought, with no great success, to unravel the tangle, and doubt- 
less others have since essayed the task. Though Palmer, in a 
note probably written in the winter of 1846-7, says that Fort 
John had been demolished, the Mormon diarists of 1847 still use 
the name and in such a way as to leave in doubt which fort they 
mean. 

“The real Fort Laramie was bought by the Government on 
June 26, 1849, after having been occupied by a garrison a month 
or so earlier during the negotiations. It continued as a military 
post until 1890, when it was abandoned. No other fort west of 
the Mississippi has such a background of stirring and colorful 
history.” Not to be confused with Fort Laramie station (near 
Old Fort Laramie) on the Burlington nor with the city of 
Laramie on the Union Pacific. Wyoming. 

La Rainee, Fort. Theodore Talbot, a native of Kentucky, was 
a member of John C. Fremont’s expedition of 1843. On Sunday, 
~ July 15, 1843, while encamped near Fort Lupton, several parties 
visited the expedition, including Lupton, the proprietor of Fort 
Lupton, called by Fremont Fort Lancaster. Talbot makes the 
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following entry in his journal under the same date: “Metcalf, a 
trader, brought news from the North Fork of the Platter stew- 
art’s party, and some of the emigrants, had already passed by 
Fort La Rainee.” Fremont makes no reference to this post. It 
may be that Talbot confused the spelling with Laramie. 

La Reine, Fort (1738). Canada. ; é , 

Larned, Fort. Right bank of Pawnee Fork, about nine miles 
from its mouth on the Arkansas-River and fifty-five miles below 
Fort Dodge. Fort Larned was built in 1859. For a number of 
years it was a very important post but was later abandoned as 
a fort. In 1882 the reservation was opened for sale to settlers. 
Kansas. 2 

Larpenteur’s Post (1860-61). North bank of Milk River. Same 
as Fort Peck (Military). Montana. 

Lashley, Fort. Now Talladega ,Talladega County, Alabama. 

Las Lumas, Post. About twenty-two miles south of Albuquer- 
que. New Mexico. 

La Sulle’s Fort (1642). Old French post on the east bank of 
Mississippi. Tennessee. 

Lauderdale, Fort. Temporary post on the east coast of Flor- 
ida, six miles above New River Inlet; established in Florida 
War. Broward County, Florida. 

Laurens, Fort. In 1778 General Lacklin McIntosh was placed 
in command of the Western Military Department in which “west 
Virginia” was included. The same year with an army of 1,000 
men recruited at Pittsburg and Wheeling, he descended the Ohio 
River and marched into the wilderness. He established Fort 
Laurens in what is now Tuscarawas County, Ohio. The post 
was named in honor of Henry Laurens of South Carolina, pres- 
ident of the First Continental Congress. He returned to Pitts- 
burgh with most of his men, leaving a garrison of 150. On Feb- 
ruary 22, 1779, several hundred British Indians, with whom were 
Simon Girty and ten British soldiers, beseiged the fort and at- 
tacked it repeatedly until March 20 reducing the garrison to the 
verge of starvation. The Indians were likewise short of provi- 
sions and returned to their homes. Soon after the seige was 
raised, General McIntosh arrived at the post with 700 men and 
provisions. Colonel John Gibson was succeeded by Major Fred- 
erick Vernon. Fort Laurens was abandoned in August, 1799. 
This was the first post established by the American government 
in any part of what is now the State of Ohio. Ohio. 

Lawn, Fort. Chester County. South Carolina. 

Lawrence, Fort. Nova Scotia. Canada. 

Lawrence, Fort. Temporary work on right bank of Flint 


River, eight miles above the mouth of Patsaliga Creek. opposite 
old Cherokee Agency. Georgia. : Sora 
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Lawrence, Fort. (Old Revolutionary Post.) South end of 
Brooklyn. New York. 

Lawrence, Fort. Revolutionary work on right bank of Tus- 
carawas River, half mile below Bolivar, Tuscarawas County ; ef- 
faced many years ago. Ohio. 

Lawson, Camp. Right bank of the Rio Frio, at the crossing 
of the Lower Presido Road ,about seventy miles from San An- 
tonio. Texas. 

Lawson, Fort. Temporary fort in Florida War, on the road 
midway between St. Marks and Tallahassee. Florida. 

Lawson, Fort. Temporary fort in Florida War, four miles 
from Pilatka on the road from there to Micanopy. Florida. 

Lawton, Fort Military (1899). Six miles north of Seattle at 
Interbay. In 1914 Fort Lawton was garrisoned by a battalion of 
infantry and was also the headquarters of a regiment. Wash- 
ington. 

League Island Navy Yard. Philadelphia. Pennsylvania. 

Leaside, Camp. Ontario. Canada. 

Leaton, Fort (Fort Leighton). Left bank of the Rio Grande, 
five miles below Presidio del Norte at the mouth of the Rio 
Conchas. Texas. 

Leavenworth Arsenal. Fort Leavenworth. Kansas. 

Leavenworth, Fort. Right bank of the Missouri River, three 
miles above Leavenworth City or “four miles from Leavenworth, 
Kansas, on the Missouri River.” This post was established in 
1827 by Colonel Henry Leavenworth of the United States Army, 
to protect the Santa Fe Trail against Indians. The post is about 
five hundred miles above the junction of the Missouri with the 
Mississippi. A large garrison is generally stationed here, usually 
comprising cavalry, infantry and artillery, as well as engineers. 
Kansas. 

LeBoeuf, Fort (Old French Fort). At High and Water 
Streets, now town of LeBoeuf, Erie County. French work on 
right bank of LeBoeuf Creek tributary of French Creek, in the 
vicinity of Waterford, Erie County. Pennsylvania. 

Lee, Camp. Three miles east of Petersburg, Virginia. 

Lee, Fort. In the center of Salem Neck, commanding en- 
trance to Salem and Beverley harbors. Massachusetts. 

Lee, Fort. Revolutionary work, on right bank of the Hudson, 
nearly opposite Fort Washington, New York City. Fort Lee was 
a Revolutionary post and one of the forts that defended the 
Hudson. General Greene, Cornwallis, Washington and many 
other noted officers operated in and around this post. At Fort 
Lee begin the Palisades of the Hudson River. Bergen County. 
New Jersey. 

Lee, Fort. Richmond, Henrico County. Virginia. 
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Leighton, Fort. See Fort Leaton. ; 

Lemhi, Fort (1855-58) (Post and Mission). Located in south- 
western Idaho. Established by Mormon missionaries, June 15, 
1855. Site of old mission about two miles north of the present 
town of Tendoy. Named in honor of a Nephite King in the Book 
of Mormon. On February 25th the fort was attacked by a band 
of Bannock and Shoshoni Indians; the post was besieged for sev- 
eral days. The post was abandoned on March 28, 1858. Fort 
Lemhi was sixteen rods square with (adobe) mud walls nine 
feet high and four feet thick at the base and about two feet at 
the top. Remnants of the fort may be seen (1930). Idaho. _ 

Leon, Fort. Left bank of the Mississippi River, five miles 
north of New Orleans. Louisiana. 

Leon Springs, Camp. San Antonio, Texas. 

Letterman General Hospital. Presidio of San Francisco. Cal- 
ifornia. 

Levett, Fort. Subpost of Fort Wiliams three and one-half 
miles from Portland, Maine; on southerly side of Cushing Island, 
Portland Harbor. Maine. 

Lewis, Camp (1870). Montana. 

Lewis, Camp. One mile from American Lake, Washington 
and nineteen miles south of Tacoma. Washington. 

Lewis, Fort. Now branch agricultural school, State of Colo- 
rado. Near Hesperus, La Plata County. Colorado. 

Lewis, Fort (1844-46). Right bank of Missouri River. Mon- 
tana. 

Lewis, Fort. Williamsville, Bath County. Virginia. 

Lexington Remount Purchasing Headquarters. Kentucky. 

Liberty Arsenal. Fifty-three miles east of Pittsburg. Penn- 
sylvania. 

Legonier, Fort. Near Fort Venango. Named in honor of Sir 
John Ligonier of England. This frontier post was first called 
Fort Loyalhannon which was established about three years after 
Braddock’s defeat. The name Fort Ligonier was first applied on 
December 4, 1758. The history of Fort Ligonier is intimately as- 
sociated with that of Fort Duquesne, Fort Machault or Fort 
Venango, Fort Pitt, Fort Cumberland and other noted frontier 
posts. Brigadier-General John Forbes, George Washington, Col- 
onel Henry Boquet, Major James Grant, General Henry Hamil- 
ton, Arthur St. Clair, William Penn and other men prominent 
in colonial history were associated at various times with this 
post. Washington fought in an Indian engagement near Fort Li- 
gonier in 1758 during which he was in grave danger on several 
occasions. The post suffered a severe seige in 1763. It was re- 
built in 1777 and used during the Revolutionary War and is 
notable as the last fort erected during the Revolution. Due to 
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the protection afforded, Fort Ligonier was called Fort Preser- 
vation by local settlers. Fort Ligonier was also one of the early 
express routes. Some of the express riders were Indians who 
could approach the post only with green branches stuck in the 
ends of their guns, which signal was respected. In 1896 the site 
of Fort Ligonier was the property of Mr. R. M. Graham, editor 
and publisher of the Ligonier Echo. The site of the old post was 
on Loyal Hannon Creek in Westmoreland County at the present 
site of Ligonier. Pennsylvania. 

Limhi, Fort. (See Fort Lemhi.) 

Lincoln, Camp. About twenty-two miles due east of Wicken- 
burg. Arizona. 

Lincoln, Camp. Near Crescent City. California. 

Lincoln, Camp. Springfield. Illinois. 

Lincoln, Fort. One of the defenses of Washington, near the 
city limits, southwest from Bladenburg, Maryland. District of 
Columbia. 

Lincoln, Fort. Right bank of the Little Osage River, about 
eight miles west of the eastern boundary of the state, near pres- 
ent Fulton, Kansas. Fort Lincoln was built by General James 
H. Lane in 1861. The post stood about 12 miles northwest of 
present Fort Scott, Kansas and was erected for protection against 
the Confederates. General Lane was a pronounced anti-slavery 
man. The post was abandoned in 1864. Kansas. 

Lincoln, Fort. Left bank of Seco Creek, fifty miles west of 
San Antonio. Texas. 

Lincoln, Fort Abraham. Across Missouri River from Bis- 
mark, Burleigh County. General George A. Custer organized his 
forces at Fort Abraham Lincoln; it was his last army post. North 
Dakota. 

Lindsey, Fort. Warren, Tyler County. Texas. 

Lisa, Fort. Four miles below present site of Omaha, Nebraska. 
This was one of seven trading posts established by Manuel Lisa. 


Nebraska. 
Lisa, Fort. Same as Fort Vanderbergh (1822-23). North Da- 


kota, 
Liscum, Fort. The garrison of this post usually consists of 


two companies. The fort is situated on the northeast shore of 
Prince William Sound, three miles from Valdez. Alaska. 
Little, Camp Stephan D. Nogales. Arizona. 
Little Rock Air Intermediate Depot. Four miles southeast 
of Little Rock. Arkansas. 
Little Rock Arsenal. Little Rock, Pulaski County. Arkansas. 
Littleton, Fort. Fulton County, Pennsylvania. (See Fort 
Lyttleton. ) 
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Livingston, Fort. West end of Grande Terre Island, entrance 
to Barataria Bay. Louisiana. : ; 

Lloyd, Fort. Temporary fort during the Florida War, north 
of Lake Okeechobee, twenty-three miles west of Fort Basinger. 
Florida. i 3 

Logan, Camp. Winthrop Harbor, Lake County. Illinots. 

Logan, Camp. Houston. Texas. 

Logan, Fort. Ten miles south of Denver, Colorado (old 
boundaries), A United States military post established in 1889. 
The reservation comprises 640 acres. In 1914 it was a recruit 
depot. Military post at present, 1932. Colorado. 

Logan, Fort (Military). Meagher County. Montana. 

Logan’s Fort. Located in South Central Kentucky on the 
Wilderness Road between Danville and Crabb Orchard. Ken- 
tucky. 

Long Island Air Reserve Depot. (U. S. Aeronautical En- 
gine Plant) Long Island City. New York. 

Long Point Batteries. On Long Point, south entrance to 
Provincetown harbor, Cape Cod. Massachusetts. 

Lookout, Fort (1822-57). Right bank of Missouri River. (Site 
of Fort Kiawa 1822). Lyman County. South Dakota. 

Loramie, Fort. Right bank of Loramie’s Creek at point where 
north boundary line of Darke County produced, intersects that 
creek. Loramie, Shelby County. Ohio. 

Lorenzo, Fort. Canal Zone. 

Loring Cantonment. Left bank of Snake River, three miles 
above old Fort Hall. Idaho. 

Loring, Fort. (See Cantonment Loring). This post, frequent- 
ly referred to as a fort, was in reality a cantonment for a short 
time, later a trading post for a brief period. Fort Loring, or more 
properly Cantonment Loring, was named in honor of Colonel 
William W. Loring, who established a post three miles above 
old Fort Hall. While enroute from St. Joseph, Missouri, to Ore- 
gon, Colonel Loring’s regiment, known as the Mounted Rifles, 
established Cantonment Loring and spent the winter of 1849 
ad ’50 there. The writer has visited Fort Hall bottoms on 
several occasions but has not been able to satisfy himself that he 
found the actual site of Fort Loring. Idaho. : 

Loring, Fort. Ittabena, Leflore County. Mississippi. 


Los Pinos, Pest. Left bank of the Rio Grande, eighteen miles 
south of Albuquerque. New Mexico. 
Loudon, Fort. Franklin County. Pennsylvania. 


Loudon, Fort. On old fort on the left bank of the Little Ten- 


nessee River, a little above the mouth of Tellica River. Tenncs- 
cee. 
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Loudoun, Fort. Built by the British in 1756. Now Knoxville. 
Tennessee. 

Louis, Fort. Canada. 

Louisburg, Fort. Commands the entrance to the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence. Louisburg was an important colonial seaport and 
fortress when the French were in control of the island of Cape 
Breton. While the fortress has maintained its importance, the 
town of Louisburg is now only a small fishing village. Fort 
Louisburg was captured by the combined forced of New England 
troops and a British squadron in 1745. Three years later it was 
restored to France. In 1758 General Wolfe captured the town 
and fort before he captured Quebec. On account of its historical 
associations and the magnificent harbor on which it lies, many 
tourists visit this historic post. Canada. 

Louis de la Mobile, Fort. Mobile. Alabama. 

Louthier, Fort. (Same as Fort Lowther.) 

Love Field. Dallas. Texas. 

Lovell, Camp. Military post located near Tucson. Supplies 
were shipped in from Fort Yuma. Tucson was at one time the 
headquarters of a military district. Arizona. 

Lowell, Fort. Wickenburg, Pima County. Arizona. 

Lowell, Fort. Park View, Rio Arriba County. New Mexico. 

Lower, Fort. A post on the Red River settlement, twenty- 
three miles below Fort Garry. Nearby was an agricultural settle- 
ment under the charge of Reverend Mr. Smithurst of the Church 
Missionary Society. Sir George Simpson, governor-in-chief of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company’s territory in North America, who visit- 
ed the post in June, 1841, makes the following comments on 
conditions there: “So far as mosquitoes, sand-flies and bull frogs 
were concerned, this was our worst encampment in the whole 
route.” Canada. 

Lowther, Fort.- (Same as Fort Louthier). The first record 
of a garrison at Fort Lowther was May 27, 1753. The site of the 
post is now obliterated; it is in one of the most populous parts 
of Carlisle. The Delaware, Shawanese and Tuscarora Indians 
around the post were very troublesome and many settlers took 
refuge from marauding bands of Indians at the post in carly 
days. Governor Morris was stationed at this post in June, 1755, 
for the purpose of being of assistance to Braddock’s army with 
whom he was in constant communication. Three of the signers 
of the Declaration of Independence, George Ross, James Wilson 
and James Smith, made their homes in Carlisle near this old 
post. Bullets and cannon were manufactured there for the Revo- 
lutionary army. Washington assembled 13,000 soldiers at this 
post in 1794 while making preparations to march against the 
Whiskey Rebellion forces. In 1764 children rescued from Indian 
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captivity were assembled here to be identified and returned to 
their parents. Pennsylvania. ; 

Lowther’s Fort, This fort was established in the old state of 
Virginia between the years 1771 and 1774. In the year last 
named, it was the scene of activities in which Simon Kenton, 
Simon Gurdy, Peter Parchment, and other noted frontiersmen 
participated. West Virginia. 

Loyal, Fort (Casco) (1632). South of the mouth of Androseg- 
gin and Kennebec Rivers. Maine. 

Lozell’s Post. (Same as Fort Aux Cedres 1803.) Right bank 
of the Missouri River. South Dakota. 

Ludlow, Fort. Puget Sound, near Fort Townsend. Washing- 
ton. 

Luke Field (Aerial Coast Defense). Nine miles from Hono- 
lulu, on Ford’s Island, Pearl Harbor, Honolulu. Hawaii. 

Lupton, Fort. One of a number of early fur trading posts 
along the Platte River. This fort was built by Lieut, Lancaster 
P. Lupton. The site and ruins of the old fort, which may be seen 
from the highway, is about seven miles north of the south line 
of Weld County. The post was built in 1836 and ’37 and aban- 
doned about ten years later. Colorado. 

Lyman, Fort. Fifty-six miles north of Albany, stands on the 
former site of Fort Lyman. Fort Edward, Washington County. 
New York. 

Lynn, Fort. Doddridge, Miller County. Arkansas. 

Lyon, Fort. Near Bent’s Fort on the upper Arkansas River. 
Las Animas, Bent County. Colorado. 

Lyon, Fort. Subpost of Fort McKinley 4 miles from Portland, 
Maine, on Cow Island. Maine. ; 

Lyon, Fort. Windsor, Benton County. Missouri. 


Lyon, Fort. On road from Albuquerque to Fort Defiance. 
New Mexico. 


Lyon, Fort. One of the Civil War defenses of Washington, 
D. C., near Alexandria. Virginia. 


_ Lyttleton, Fort. This fort was established by Governor Mor- 
ris in 1756 at Sugar Cabins in the east portion of what is now 
Fulton County. The post was built to protect the settlers who 
had fled from that section due to hostility of the Indians. The 
Indians continued their attacks throughout 1856-57 during which 
a number of white settlers were captured and killed. The fort 
stood on a rise of the ground and was defended with small arms 
but was so planned that with a little extra work cannon could be 
used on it. The site of Fort Lyttleton was owned in 1896 by 
Dr. Trout, McConnellsburg, Pennsylvania. The buildings at 
Fort Lyttleton are entirely obliterated. Pennsylvania. 
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Mabry, Camp. Austin. Texas. 

Mac Arthur, Camp. Waco. Texas. 

Mc Arthur, Fort. Adjacent to city of Los Angeles at San 
Pedro. California. : 

_ Mackay, Fort. Temporary fort during Florida War, in vicin- 
ity of left bank of the Ocklawaha, ten miles south of the mouth 
of Orange Lake Creek. Florida. 

Mackenzie, Fort. Three miles from Sheridan. Wyoming. 

; Mackinac, Fort. South end of Mackinac Island in the Straits 
of Mackinac which connects Lakes Michigan and Huron. On this 
island is one of the oldest white settlements in the interior of 
North America, it having been a trading post in the latter part 
of the 17th century. Old Fort Mackinac, one of the oldest forti- 
fications now standing in the United States, commands the 
strait. The later Fort Mackinac, on an elevation back of the city, 
which is situated in the southern shore, also commands the strait. 
Fort Mackinac was one of a number of posts included in the list 
to be destroyed when Pontiac declared general warfare on white 
people in the Old Northwest. Fort Mackinac was captured; the 
fort in Detroit, on which an attack was planned at about the same 
time, was saved through information furnished by an Indian girl. 
Mackinac County. Michigan. 

Mackinaw, Fort. (See Fort Mackinac.) 

Macomb, Fort. Temporary fort on right bank of Suwanee 
River, about 3 miles below foot of the rapids. Established during 
Florida War. Florida. 

Macomb, Fort. Near right bank of St. Mark’s River, 10 
miles north of St. Marks. Florida. 

Macomb, Fort. Right bank of Chef Menteur Pass; one of the 
approaches to New Orleans, Orleans County. Louisiana. 

Macon, Fort. This post stood on the eastern extremity of 
Bogue Island and commanded the entrance to Beaufort Harbor. 
The post was seized from the Federals on the 15th of April, 
1861, and garrisoned by Confederate volunteers, On April 25, 
Fort Macon was bombarded by Federal vessels, attacked by land 
forces; the fort surrendered after a fire and assault of ten hours. 
North Carolina. 

Macumpaghra, Fort. In 1869 in reply to an inquiry, W. H. 
Gray, companion of Marcus Whitman, was asked for an account 
of Whitman’s trip across the continent in 1842-43. In this ac- 
count Gray mentions “Fort Macumpaghra,” also “Fort Wintee.” 
A study of his account shows that the first named is undoubtedly 
Fort Uncompahgre; the second Fort Uintah. 

Madison, Fort. Clarke County. Alabama. 

Madison, Fort. Right bank of the Mississippi and site of the 
town of Fort Madison in Lee County. Fort Madison dates from 
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1805: the fort was destroyed by fire in 1813. Fort Madison as 
a town was settled in 1832 and incorporated in 1836. Iowa. 

Madison, Fort. Left bank of Severn River, Annapolis Har- 
bor. Maryland. 

Madison Barracks, East side of Sacketts’ Harbor. About 10 
miles from Lake Ontario, adjoining the town of Sacketts’ Harbor. 
New York. Nae 

Maginnis, Fort (1879). Near Old Fort Piegan. Fort Maginnis 
was a military post from 1880 to 1890. Fergus County. Montana. 

Magruder, Fort. Confederate work near Williamsburg, on the 
Peninsula, Civil War. Virginia. 

Mahon, Fort. One of the defenses of Washington, on the 
Eastern Branch. District of Columbia. 

Mahone, Fort. Rebel earthwork in defense of Petersburg; 
captured by U.S. troops in 1865. Virginia. 

Maitland, Fort. Temporary fort during Florida War, 14 miles 
south of Fort Mellon, on Lake Monroe. Florida. 

Malden, Fort. On north shore near west end of Lake Erie. 
Canada. 

Manchac, Fort. Old post captured by Governor Galvez from 
the English in 1799, Louisiana. 

Mandan, Fort (1804-05). On Missouri River. Winter post, 
Lewis and Clark, 1804-05. On Missouri River short distance 
east of junction with Yellowstone, North Dakota. 

Maneury, Fort. The site of Fort Maneury was on the Man- 
eury Bend of the Missouri about 25 miles below the Little Mis- 
sour1 and about 150 miles below the Yellowstone, computing the 
distance by water. According to Elliott Coues, there is an error 
in the spelling of the name of the fort. Maneury’s Bend and 
Fort Maneury were named for Charles Malanouri who settled at 
Maneury Bend and with Pierre Gareau and Jeff Smith estab- 
lished a settlement there. North Dakota. i 


_ Mann, Fort. This post was erected about 1845; it stood about 
six miles west of present Dodge City. For a few months, this 
post bore the name of Fort Mackey in honor of Colonel A. 
Mackey, U.S. Q. M. D. The fort was later named Fort Atkin- 
son. In freighting days, it was 359 miles from Fort Leavenworth 


and 423 miles from Santa Fe. The post was abandoned in 1854. 
Kansas. 


Mansfield, Fort. One of the defenses of Washington, D. C., 
north of the Potomac. Maryland. 


Mansfeld, Fort. Subpost of Fort H. G. Wright, seven miles 
from Westerly. Rhode Island. 


Manuel, Fort (1807-11). Same site Fort Benton (1822-23). 
Montana. . 
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Manuel, Fort (1812). On Missouri River near border of North 
and South Dakota. South Dakota. 

Manuel’s Fort. This post was established by Manuel Lisa in 
the spring or early summer of 1807 at the mouth of the Big Horn 
River. The post was variously known as Fort Lisa, Fort Manuel 
and Manuel’s Fort. It was from this post that John Colter was 
sent out by Lisa to announce to the Indians that a trading post 
had been established. The Indians apparently did not take kindly 
to Lisa’s advertising agent; Colter’s adventures are well known. 
Montana. 

Many, Fort. Temporary fort sixteen miles southeast of Tal- 
lahassee and seventeen miles northeast of St. Marks; established 
during Florida War. Florida. 

Maragnon, Fort. On September 26, 1846, Father Pierre-Jean 
De Smet, S. J., wrote a letter from this post headed “Fort Lewis 
or Fort Maragnon.” (See Fort Lewis, Montana.) 

March Field. Ten miles southeast of Riverside at Allesandro. 
California. 

Marco, Fort. Also known as Ft. St. Mark; Pensacola. Flor- 
ida. 

Marcy, Fort. On August 18, 1846, General Stephen Watts 
Kearney and his American Command marched into Santa Fe. 
On the following morning he announced that the inhabitants 
were American subjects and proclaimed himself governor. On 
the same day that he issued his proclamation, he ordered a fort 
to be erected. Lieutenants Emory, Gilmer and Peck, engineers, 
selected a site 600 yards from the plaza and erected a flagpole on 
which was displayed a United States flag. In his official report 
Lieut. Emory writes as follows: “August 19, I received an order 
to make a reconnoissance of the town and select a site for a fort 
in cooperation with Lieut. Gilmer of the engineers. This occu- 
pied me diligently on the 19th and 20th, and on the 2lst, the 
general was furnished with a map, a copy of which is sent to 
the adjutant general. The site selected and marked on the map 
is within 600 yards of the heart of the town and is from 60 to 
100 feet above it. The contour of the ground is unfavorable for 
the trace of a regular work, but being the only point which com- 
mands the entire town and which is itself commanded by no 
other, we did not hesitate to recommend it. The recommendation 
was approved. On the 22nd we submitted a complete plan of 
the work, which was also approved. It is computed for a gar- 
rison of 280 men. On the 23rd the work was commenced with a 
small force; on the 27th, 100 laborers were set at work on it, de- 
tailed from the army, and on the 31st, 20 Mexican masons were 


added.” 
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The fort was finished during the closing days of September 
and named by Kearny in honor of W. L. Marcy, Secretary of War 
at that time. Lieut. J. W. Abert of the typographical corps had 
the following to say in his report: “October 2. In a little while 
we reached Agua Fria. Soon Fort Marcy came into view and 
our glorious flag with its graceful stripes playing in the wind. 
In the evening we visited Fort Marcy. It is situated on a promi- 
nent point on the bluff commanding the city. The distance of the 
center of this work, from the flagstaff to the plaza, is but 644 
yards. The whole of the interior is defiladed from all the sur- 
rounding heights within range; ten guns may be brought to bear 
upon the city. The slopes are revetted with adobes. The block 
house and magazines are constructed of pine logs one foot square. 
The only approachable point is guarded by the blockhouse, which 
also assists to protect the entrance to the fort.” 

Old Fort Marcy was maintained until the late ’50’s. After the 
Civil War the buildings were torn down or repaired. A new post 
was erected which was abandoned as a military establishment 
in 1894. Half of Col. Theodore Roosevelt’s officers and men 
of the “Rough Riders” regiment were from New Mexico; he was 
very partial to Governor Otero and the people in New Mexico. 
During Otero’s administration, President Roosevelt gave the old 
Fort Marcy reservation to the board of education of the City 
of Santa Fe. 

As many writers have stated, the view from the site of old 
Fort Marcy is very impressive looking down onto Santa Fe which 
the old post commanded. The site of old Fort Marcy has been 
preserved and is visited by many sightseers every year. Old 
Fort Marcy is of special significance to residents of the great ter- 
ritory acquired from Mexico after the close of the war with that 
country.. New Mexico. 

Marcy, Fort. One of the defenses of Washington, D. C., 
south of Potomac River. Virginia. 

_ Mare Island Navy Yard. Reached by ferry from North Val- 
lejo Wharf, or by steamboat from San Francisco or Ferry Point. 
California. 4 

Marepas, Fort (1734). Canada. 

Marfa, Camp. At Marfa, Texas, on Central Texas Main Line, 
Southern Pacific. Texas, 

Marine Barracks. Quantico. Virginia. 

Marion, Fort. On the Matanzas River at the end of the sea- 
wall. At St. Augustine ; called “Castle of St. Mark” by the Span- 
iards. Florida. i 

Marshall Field. U.S. Airdrome, Fort Riley. Kansas. 


Marshal, Fort. North end of Sullivan’s Island, Charleston 
Harbor, Confederate fort. South Carolina. 
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Marshall, Fort. One of the defenses of Baltimore, on Potter’s 
Hill, southeastern limits of the City. Maryland. 

Martiniere, Fort Upper. Quebec. Canada. 

Mason, Fort. Wickenburg, Yuma County. Arizona. 

_ Mason, Fort. (Formerly Camp McKee.) Near Tubac. Ar- 
1zOna. 

Mason, Fort. Within the city limits of San Francisco, at 
Black Point, opposite Alcatraz Island. California. 

Mason, Fort. Temporary fort during Florida War; between 
the Ocklawha and the St. John’s Rivers, fourteen miles south- 
west from Volusia. (Distance for Volusia not same on recent 
maps.) Eustis, Lake County. Florida. 

Mason, Fort. Right bank of Camanche Creek, tributary of 
Loano River, eight miles above its mouth and one hundred five 
miles by road northwest of San Antonio. Texas. 

Mason, Fort. Near present town of Mason, Mason County. 
Texas. 

Massac, Fort. This post was in Randolph County (now 
Massac County), 33 miles from the Mississippi on the right bank 
of the Ohio River and 38 miles above its mouth and 11 miles 
below Paducah. Fort Massac was built by the French in 1758 
on their retreat from Fort Duquesne. The site of Fort Massac 
is now a public park in the outskirts of Metropolis. Illinois. 

Massachusetts, Fort. Located near northeast corner of Custer 
County, on the right bank of Utah Creek, 85 miles north of Taos, 
New Mexico. Colorado. 

Massachusetts, Fort. One of the defenses of Washington, 
north of the Potomac; now Fort Stevens. District of Columbia. 

Massacre, Fort. A post was erected by the French in 1730 
on the north bank of the Ohio in the present state of Illinois 
among the Shawnee Indians. The Indians surprised and mas- 
sacred the garrison of this fort. The French then built a second 
post near the one above named which in commemoration of this 
event they called Fort Massacre. This post was occupied until 
1750 when it was abandoned by the French. Firmin A. Rozier 
in his “History of the Early Settlement of the Mississippi Valley” 
states that a missionary station was established on the site of 
Fort Massacre in 1711. He also says that Fort Massacre was 
later called Fort Massac and stood 40 miles above the mouth of 
Ohio. Illinois. 

Massiac, Fort. (See Fort Massac and Fort Massacre). This 
post was built opposite the mouth of the Tennessee River in 
1757. The garrison of this post took part in one or two cam- 
paigns in the main war centers, otherwise the history of the post 
is uneventful. George Rogers Clark passed down the Ohio River 
to the site of Fort Massiac in 1778 disembarking at that point 
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and proceeding overland to Kaskaskia which he reached on July 
4 and captured. Illinois. 

Mather Field. Thirteen miles east of Sacramento. California. 

Maxwell Field. 144 miles outside city of Montgomery. Ala- 
bama. 

McAllister, Fort. The post stood fifteen miles below Savan- 
nah, on the right bank of Ogeechee River, near Genesis Point. 
Fort McAllister was a strong earthwork built by the Confeder- 
ates during the Civil War. It was the scene of naval operations 
in which newly constructed monitors were used. Fort McAllister 
was assaulted and captured by General Hazen’s division of Gen- 
eral Sherman’s Army on December 13, 1864. This was the last 
engagement in Sherman’s “March to the Sea.” 

McArthur, Fort. Stockade built in 1812 on right bank oi 
Scioto River, Hardin County, on site of Kenton. Post obliter- 
ated. Ohio. 

McBarne’s Fort. A small post of limited existence. Events 
around this early post were closely associated with those at Fort 
Walla Walla and Whitman’s Mission, nearby. Washington. 

McClary, Fort. Three and a half miles northeast of Ports- 
mouth; subpost of Fort Constitution. New Hampshire. 

McClellan, Camp. Five miles north of Anniston. Alabama. 

McClure, Fort. Temporary fort during Florida War, north 
of Dade’s Battle Ground at Warm Spring, on the Withlacoochee 
River. Florida. 

McCook Field. Two miles from Dayton. Ohio. 

McCoy, Camp. Sparta. Wisconsin. 

McCoy, Fort. Marion County. Florida. 

_McCrabb, Fort. Temporary fort near right bank of Suwanee 
River, four miles above Suwanee Old Town; established in 
Florida War. Florida. 

McDermitt, Camp. About one hundred-twenty miles north- 
west of Star City. Nevada. ; 

McDonald, Camp. Wheeling, Cook County. Tlinois. 


McDonald’s House. (Same as Fort Assiniboine.) Built by 
the Northwest Fur Company. Canada. ; 

McDougall, Fort. Early in 1805 James McDougall made his 
way through the Peace River country to what was then called 
McLeod Lake. He built a fort at the north end of McLeod Lake 
later called Trout Lake. Fort McLeod bore several names,— 
Trout Lake House, La Malice Fort and Fort McLeod. This post 
was the first one built by British-American fur hunters west of 
the Rocky Mountains and the first establishment of its kind in 
the Oregon country, Canada. 


McDowell, Fort. Phoenix, Maricopa County. Arizona. 
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McDowell, Fort. Seven miles northeast from San Francisco, 
on Angel Island, San Francisco Bay. In 1914 Fort McDowell 
was a recruit depot. California. 

McGarry, Camp. Near Summit Lake. Nevada. 

McGilvery, Fort. Defensive work before Petersburg, near the 
Appomatox River. Virginia. 

McHenry, Fort. On Patapsco River, west side of entrance to 
Baltimore harbor, and on Whetstone Point in the City of Balti- 
more; reached by trolley. The site of Fort McHenry was first 
occupied for military purposes in 1775; in 1794 it was established 
as a permanent fortification. It was named after James McHenry, 
one of Washington’s private secretaries during the Revolution 
and Secretary of War in 1798. In September 1814 it successfully 
withstood a bombardment of the British fleet under Admiral 
Cockburn. This attack suggested to Francis S. Key the “Star 
Spangled Banner.” Fort McHenry was used during the Civil 
War as a rendezvous and a military prison. In 1906 there was 
an artillery garrison of one company. When the coast artillery 
was reorganized it was abandoned as a military post. Maryland. 

McIntosh, Fort. Left bank of Rio Grande, one mile from 
Laredo. In 1914 Fort McIntosh was garrisoned by a squadron 
of cavalry. In addition a regiment of infantry is frequently sta- 
tioned there or at Laredo. Texas. 

McIntosh, Fort. This fort was built by General Lachlan Mc- 
Intosh, in the autumn of 1778, on the right bank of the Ohio 
River upon a high bluff where the town of Beaver now stands. 
Fort McIntosh was the scene of many operations during the 
Colonial Wars and the Revolutionary War. Pennsylvania. 

McKavett, Fort. Right bank of the San Saba River, near its 
source. Menard County. Texas. 

McKavitt, Fort. Same as Fort McKavett. 

McKay, Fort. Fort McKay stood on the site of what is now 
known as Prairie du Chein. In 1814 this post was garrisoned by 
a force of 60 men; on July 14 it was besieged by a combined 
force of British and Indians under the command of Colonel Wil- 
liam McKay. The post was attacked with a gun boat and by 
land troops. On the third day of the siege, the fort capitulated, 
the American flag was hauled down and the British flag raised. 
Soon after the fort surrendered, the British dismantled the post 
and withdrew to a point further down the Mississippi. Wisconsin. 

McKee, Camp. Name changed to Fort Mason. Arizona. 

McKenzie, Fort (1832-43). Same as Fort Brule; same as Fort 
La Barge (1862). On west bank of Missouri River. Montana. 

McKinley, Fort. Five miles from Portland, on Great Diamond 
Island. An important defense for Portland, Maine. In 1914 this 
post was garrisoned by seven companies of Coast Artillery. 
Maine. 
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McKinley, Fort. Taylorsburg, Montgomery County. Ohio. 

McKinley, Fort William, This post is located six miles south- 
east of Manila. Fort William McKinley is connected with 
Manila by an electric railway and two good roads. This is one 
of the largest of the U. S. army posts. It was begun in 1902 and 
continuously occupied as a regular garrison-since February 25, 
1904. Near Guadalupe, Rizal Province. Phillippine Islands. 

McKinney, Fort. Buffalo, Johnson County. Old military post. 
Southwest of Fort Phil Kearney. Wyoming. 

McLain, Fort. In 1863 Mangus Colorado, known among the 
Indians as Red Arm, was treacherously killed at or near this post 
while negotiating a treaty. Colorado was chief of the Miembres 
Indians and considered to be a very able man. After the death 
of Colorado, Cochise, a near relative, succeeded to the command 
and for 9 years carried on a relentless warfare against the white 
race to avenge the death of Colorado. Cochise spread such a 
reign of terror through certain sections that it was unsafe outside 
of military garrisons or larger towns. Stage coaches and wagon 
trains were frequently attacked, men killed and animals ran off. 
General George Crook inaugurated a campaign which put an 
end to these outrages. Arizona. 

McLane, Fort. Temporary fort during Florida War, north- 
western extremity of Okeefinokee swamp. Georgia. 

McLane, Fort. Near one of the Overland mail routes at the 
crossing of the Miembres River. New Mexico. 

McLeod, Fort. This fort is located in New Caledonia, later 
called British Columbia. It was named after John McLeod, a 
clerk and trader in the Northwest. A new establishment and old 
establishment both on Peace River are shown on Mackenzie’s 
Track from Fort Chipewyan to the Pacific Ocean. Canada. 

McMurray, Fort. Near McMurray. Canada. 

McNeil, Fort. Temporary fort during Florida War, right 
bank of the Chickasawhatchie about four miles from its mouth 
on the St. John’s River. Florida. 

McPherson, Fort. Three or four miles south of Atlanta. Fort 
McPherson is usually garrisoned with a regiment of infantry. 
Important U. S. Post. Named for Major General James B. Mc- 
Pherson. Georgia. 

McPherson, Fort. This was located on the south side of the 
Platte River, near Cottonwood Springs and at the mouth of Cot- 
tonwood Creek, The post was established February 20, 1866 by 
Major S. W. O’Brien of the 7th Towa Cavalry. It was originally 
known as “Cottonwood Springs.” Fort McPherson was named 


after Major General James B. McPherson. Ninety-seven miles 
west of Fort Kearny. Nebraska. ; 
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Chicory. | 

Chicory, succory, or wild endive, is 
not indivenious to any part of the United 
States, but was introduced here from 
England, about 1812. There it is found 
wild, as italso is in many portions of 
the continent. Its culture in Eugland 
was begun by Arthur Young in 1788, 
though in Belgium and Frasce it had 
leny been grown as aforage plant. For 
the purpose of forage, itis sown the 
Bime as clover, and at the rate of from 
eight to thirteen pounds per acre. Mr. 
Young considered it very vaianble, es- 
pecisily for those farmers keeping a 
large stock of swine. He also recom- 
monded it for sviling. and for fattening 
eattle. Itis a perrennial plant, lasting 
from four te six years, anid even longer. 
Indeed, it is stated that the plint ia 
growing in Western New York, where 
sown in 1d5L4. By many it is objected 
to as a field crop, on acconnt of the diffi- 
eulty with which it is eradicated, 

Chicory closely resembics the dande- 
lien, a uke that plant, contains a 
milky juiee. ~The ~t-rorsee on vary 
pretty blac. In early spring it makes 2 
fine salad, andi@ -rown for that purpose 
in the vicinity of most of our Eastern 
cities. The roots of the plant have for 
miny yours been used to mix with coffee 
and as a sabstitute for it. The present 
hi,h price of coffee has called attention 
to me culture of chicory, and it is being 
sown to tike its place in all parts of the 
North. The seed can genernlly be ob- 
tained at most seed stores. To grow it 
for this purpose, prepare a bed the same 
as for carrots; sow it about as thickly 
and thin out ant cultivate the same. \ 

Its preparation for a beverage is very | 
simple. (tather the roots late in the fall! 
and piace them in sand in the ecllar.! 
Romove a few of them as wanted, wash’ 
them, cut in slices and dry and roast, 
them in the coffee-roaster till they be- 
come brown: grind the same as coffec, 
Make it the same as a cup of coffee. A 
writer in a late number of the Ohio Far- 
mer gives the following as the method of 
preparation in yogue among the Garmans 
in his vicinity:—*Roast it the same as 
coffee, and when nearly done, add a 
amill tea-cupfull of common molasses 
to a quart of the browned root, and con- 
tinue stirring it a while and it will soon 
bo ready for use. Mix with this browned 
chicory and molasses one-fifth as much 
roasted olive, then go on with your cof- 
foe-mnking as usual; and those who 
have the tact to make a good eup of cof- 
Feo will have it? ; 


The first newspaper publishe 


Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-d 


_W. Percivall. 


tits te yalaable 


There is a difference of »pinion in re- 
gard to the healthfulness of the chicory 
as a beverage. Many of the old English 
physicians approved of its dietetic pro- 
perties. It undoubtedly excites the 
nerves, and its immoderate use, like that 
of pure eofce, is without doxwbt inju- 
rious.—[Prairie Farmer. 


Vertigo, or Giddiness im Sheep. 


M. Reynal considers vertigo a disease 
of the nervous system, ocuusioned by «# 
a2 worm—the canaries cerebralis—loca- 
ted in the brain. Lambs, from the ax 
of two months, or from jeur to twelv: 
months, become the subjects of it: anc 
but rarely ever affer the age of eighteen 
months. The disease is apt to end it 
atrophy—wasting of the brain and spina 
marrow. In the rank of principal canse> 
he placos, first, Hereditarincss; second. 
Intercourse between the sexes too prema- 
turely, especially the employment ef 2 
tam for tupping, not move than six o: 
eight months old, as is ihe practice iz 
some parts of the countr 

‘.o guard against che case. put on 
of the breeding-fold both males and fe- 
males that have shown any signs of the 
disorder, and not breed from the ewe: 
under the age of thirty months, nor from 
rams until they have attained to thei: 
second year. And if there be any bind 
ing conclusions from the influence of » 
first foundatIon or necessary oues, we 
ought to put away from the flock females 
who, thocgh in narent health them 
selves, have oars produced diseased 
stock.—[ Translation Poa the French, by 


a ee 


Sugar from Box Elder. 


A correspondent of the Prairie Far- 
mer Says:— 


“T have been trying it, and am botter 
satisticd with the quality of the product 
than with that of Sorgho, although it 
produces 2 much less quantity. Al- 
though, from a little-sourness of sap be- 
fore boiling, it did not grain in the ket- 
tle, it has since grained nicely, and the 
color and flavor ure satisfactory, and 
not dissimilar to the common Sugar or 
Rock Maple. The sweetness of the sap 
is also about the same. The Box Elder 
isa handsome and very fast growing 
tree, oxcecded only with me by the lo- 
cust, cottonwood and white willow, and 
I incline to think equal to the two for- 
mer of the three, in most situations. I 
would advise tree planters to plant fer 
characteristics, sugar 


d 


producing and quick growing, and if the 
former be no object, the latter certainly 
is.?? 


ae 
Mow a Pear Tree was made to 
‘ fruit. 


A cortespondent #f the Wool Grower 


<ays.—‘‘I will tell you of an experiment 
{ tried to make a pear tree bear. Abous 
23 years ago I planted a small pear tree 
of the Virgalicu variety, ltis now 
very large and elegant tree. Every 
-pring it would be covered with blos- 
soms, and just after the fruit began to 
turm, the stems would all fall off and 
cover the ground. Inthe autumn of 1861 
{ determined to try an experiment that 
should either kill or cure. The ground 
was dug away five or six feet around the 
wrunk, and down to the roots. A small 
wagon load of clay was first put in and 
aude into mortar; on the top of this I 
puta barrel of iron filings, and then over 
his a barrel of air-slacked lime, and the 
firt was drawn back over the whole. 
Last year, 1862, the tree blossomed as 
asunl, a few of the weakess stems fel! off, 
vut enough remained to load down the 
tree with ubundance of luscious frugs.”” ; 


<2 


Planting and Grafting Grapes. 


A correspondent of the Michigan Far- 
ner says. **For the supply of the family 
valy, the recommendation would be 
somewhat varied. ‘There are but too 
many among us who plant a tree or a 
vine as they would a post; and, once 
planted, expeet it to take care of itself. 
Such persons should contine themselves 
to tne Hartford Prolific, Concord and Is- 
abellus as these will best bear such 
trestment.?? 

To graft upon the wild vine, the sim- 
plest and surest process is to remoye the 
earth from the vine down to the roots; 
then cut the stem square off about two 
ic ches above the root,and split the stump 
with a pruning-knife or grafting chisel. 
Shape the cutting wedge-wise to fit, and 
‘nsert it as in ordiniry wedge-grafting. 
Vip a strip of cotton cloth in some warm 
srafting-wax and immediately wind it 
round the grafted parts. ‘The earth 
should then be filled in and pressed 
around the vine. Recollect to match the 
bark of one with the other, aa in top- 
grafting the apple or any othor tree. 

Everybody should plant grapes. 

3 

(Ss If you would be tolerated, be tole. 
rant, if you wonld hear the trash, tell it, 
{@ you woull not y+ treubled, con't be 
troulytegoms, 


in Utah, after The Deseret News. Courtesy, Historian’s office, 
ay Saints, Salt Lake City, Utah. A recent acquisition. 


